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President Chiang’s Advice to Japan 


hen Mitsujiro Ishii, head of the 26- 

member Japanese goodwill mission to 
Free China, returned to Tokyo with the other 
members of the mission late last month after 
winding up a 10-day tour of this. country, he 
was bringing with him a piece of advice which 
President Chiang Kai-shek had given him in 
one of the talks he had with the Chinese leader 
while he was in Taipei: namely, that negotia- 
tions with Soviet Russia should be conducted by 
a Japanese Government having the all-out sup- 
port of the people because the Russian Com- 
munists are wily and crafty.. In the opinion of 
a columnist in the Asahi Shimbun, this advice 
given by President Chiang was the greatest 
present brought back to Japan by Ishii. In 
making this comment the Asahi columnist cer- 
tainly showed highly commendable insight as 
well as foresight. In international politics, just 
as in every. other phase of human activities, 
whether it concerns an individual or a group of 
individuals, the greatest need is to be realistic. 
If the Japanese people are truly realistic, they 
ought to be able to understand that the most 
deadly enemy confronting Japan today is inter- 
national Communism with Moscow as its foun- 
tainhead. After having brought the Chinese 
mainland and its population of over four hun- 
dred million under their domination, the Russian 
Communists are extremely anxious to achieve a 
similar success in Japan. Up to the present 
they have not yet attempted an open invasion 
of Japan because the opportune moment: has 
not arrived: Communist infiltration has not been 
sufficiently carried out and there are still strong 
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American forces in Japan ready to defend that 
country against Communist aggression. The 
Communists, however, are far from having given 
up their plan to draw Japan within the Red 
orbit. The Chinese Communists have been 
doing their best to. perform their function ag 
Moscow’s puppets by trying to lure the Japanese 
people into the Communist trap. 


tions with Japan, the Peiping regime has been 
inducing Japanese nationals to visit the Chinese 
mainland and in the meantimé has been send- 


ing to Japan one “mission” after another for 


spreading Communist propaganda. During the 
last few years various groups of Japanese na- 
tionals, including members of the Diet, have 
visited Red China. And Japanese leaders have 
sometimes made statements indicative of a neu. 


tralist tendency. All such developments have 


naturally had a disquieting effect on the rest 
of the free world. For this season we have 
been pleased to learn from the Japanese good. | 


will mission that the situation in Japan actual. 
ly should give no cause for alarm. The Japa 
nese people, we were told, are on the whole 
strongly anti-Communist. The emphatic. state- 
ment made by Ishii that Japan is not driftng 
toward neutralism is an especially welcome re- 
assurance. In this connection, great significance 
must indeed be attached to Premier Ichiro 
Hatoyama’s letter to President Chiang, in which 
the Japanese leader. declared: “Communism, 
which has gained temporary ascendancy over 


. the China mainland and is posing a threat to 


Japan, violates the law of th: universe and 
also the truth of mankind. Consequently 
it is doomed to final defeat.” Such an unequiv- 
ocal statement has served to 
the Japanese Government. Hatoyama’s letter, 
as has been pointed out by President Chiang, 
has removed the anxiety felt by many Chinese 
here over the danger that Japan might be de 
ceived by the Russians and go neutralist. What 
remains to be done by the Japanese Govern- 
ment is to continue to strengthen the anti-Com- 


Aside from ° 
offering to establish trade and diplomatic rela. 


dispel all 
doubts about the anti-Communist stand of 
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munist determination of the Japanese nation so 
that it may always have the all-out support of 
the people in coping with the Communists’ 
threats and trickeries. 


Our Brilish Frisnd3 


Under ordinary circumstances—for example, 
during World War II and the prewar days—the 
expression “our British friends”, when used . by 
a Chinese, could be considered as synonymous 
with “the British people.” .The present cir- 
cumstances, however, are. such that “our British 
friends” can mean only those Britons. who are 
truly friendly to the people of Free China . and 
sympathize with the cause we are fighting for. 
The number of such Britons is p:sobably not 
yery large, but the fact that we still have friends 
in Britain is certainly very encouraging, especial- 


| ly when it is reported that their numer ap- 


pears to be increasing. According to a Central 
News despatch of August 25 from London, the 
appeal for the formation of a “Friends of Free 
China Association” sent out by George Dallas, 
former Parliamentarian and one-time chairman 
of the British Labor Party, is receiving en- 
thusiastic response in that country. These de- 
yelopments clearly indicate that more people in 
Britain are beginning to understand the situa- 


tion in this part of the world. So far as Britain | 


is con-erned, such understanding of Free China 
was conspicuously lacking at the. beginning of 
1950 when the, British Government hastily ex- 
tended diplomatic recognition to the Soviet- 
backed puppet regime if Peiping. Obviously that 
hasty step was taken in the belief that it could 
serve a dual purpose: to prevent the Chinese 
Communists from seizing Hongkong on the one 
hand and to enable British nationals to preserve 
their rights and interests on. the,Chinese main- 
land on the other. At the same time, .it .was 
equally obvious that the Government-of the Re- 
public of China had been, written off. by Britain. 
What has happened in the course of the «last 
six and a half years has fully proved that. the 
British Government entirely miscalculated, in 
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1950. There is now nothing left of the British 
rights and interests on the Chinese mainland. 
As. to Hongkong, it still remains in British 
hands not because Red China does not have the 
desire or ability to take it but because that 
British Crown Colony, while left in British 
hands, is more useful to the Chinese Commu- 
nists than it could be if it had been seized by 
the Peip ng regime. Apart from  Britain’s _ loss 
of her rights and interests on the Chinese.main- 
land, many things have happened in the last 
few years to make a large number of, Britons 
aware of two important truths... The first is 
that Red China, as a Soviet satellite and a will- 
ing instrument for the execution of .Moscow’s 
policy of aggression, does not deserve to ‘¢ re- 
garded as a member of the family of civilized 
hations, while the second is.that the Chinese 
Government in Taiwan under the leadership of 
President Chiang Kai-shek is a staunch friend 
of the anti-Communist nations and. is the only 
legal gover iment enjoying the loyalty and sup- 
port of the. Chinese people, including the hun- 
dreds of millions: now being ‘oppressed by the 
Communists on the .mainland.. It. is. probably 
the realizati-n of these two truths which ac- 
counts for the enthusiastic response to Mgr. 
Dallas’s appeal for the formation .of a “Friends 
of Free China. Association.” It is to be hoped that 
this welcome change in British public opinion 
will soo1 become widespread and develop enough 
force to make the British Government. desist 
from the commission of further acts which give 
aid and comfort to the Communist bloc. All 
right-thinking Britons, indeed, should app;eciate 
the magnanimous and friendly sentiments ex- 
pressed by President Chiang who, while com- 
menting 0 Britain’s recognition of the Peiping 
regime in 1950, recently declared: “We must 
harbor no. ill feeling,..or we should be acting 
against Confucian teachings. We shall continue 
to deal with-Britain as a friend and support 
the British Government im any action it takes 
to combat Communist aggression in any part 
of the world.” : 











Angus Ward Is Right 


A Central News despatch of August 31 from 
New York reports that Angus Ward, former 
American consul general at Mukden, urged the 
United States in an International News Service 
interview neither to recognize the Peiping re- 
gime nor to allow its admission into the United 
Nations. The stand taken by Mr. Ward is noth- 
ing new—it is a stand which has long been shared 
by many Americans regardless of political affilia- 
tions. Last July, both the House of Representa- 
_tives and the Senate passed a resolution by unan- 


imous votes reaffirming the American legis- 


lators’ opposition to the entry of the Chinese - 


Communists into the United Nations. A month 
later, both the Democrats and Republi-ans at 
their conventions held at Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco respectively included in their platforms a 
special plank declaring their opposition to the 
admission of the Peiping regime into the world 
organization. In most quarters, however, opposi- 
tion to the Chinese Communists’ admiss‘on into 
the United Nations is principally based upon the 
arguments that the Peiping regime has failed to 
discharge its international obligations and that 
it is an aggressor. These arguments, sound as 
they are, tend to give the impression that the 
Chinese Communists would be fit for United 
Nations membership if they should mend their 
ways by fulfilling their international obligations 
and renouncing their policy of aggression. Such 
an appraisal of the Chinese Communists appears 


Eels look like snakes. 
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Silkworms look like caterpillars. 
sight of a snake, a man will be frightened. When one sees a cater- 
pillar, his hair will stand on end. However, it is nothing for fish- 
ermen to‘hold eels and women to handle silkworms. Profit makes 
all of us as brave as Meng Pin and Chuan Chu. 
BO BRBCAAMMER RNA 2; RHR > HAR 
— ik + 
Translated by Edward Y. K. Kwong 


to take it for granted that the Peiping regime 
is here to stay no matter what happens. Frank. 
ly speaking, this way of looking at the matter 


‘ betrays the lack of a thorough understanding of 


the Communist regime in Peiping. In urging 
the United States not to recognize the Peiping 
regime or to allow its admission into the United 
Nations, Mr. Ward has gone one step beyond 


the arguments usually advanced: the Chinese 


Communists, he believes, “are doomed.” This 
is an argument which has seldom been touched 
upon by commentators abroad, including even 
the severest critics of the Chinese Communists, 
In Mr. Ward’s opinion, the Chinese Communists 
are doomed because Communism is alien to the 
Chinese people and has been imposed upon them 
by force. ‘“China’s long history showed,” said 
Mr. Ward in his International News Service in- 
terview, “that any regime based on an ideology 
alien to the Chinese people could not survive.” 
Mr. Ward is certainly right in holding such a 
view, the correctness of which has been fully 
borne out by historical facts. The Chinese Com- 
munists are doomed’ because they have thrown 
overboard the Chinese people’s traditional princi- 
ples and standards of morality and are the most 
despotic rulers the Chinese nation has ever 
witnessed, apart from the fact that they are 
serving as willing tools and slaves of foreign in- 
vaders. A regime like the Chinese Communist 
“government” in Peiping cannot and should not 
last long whether one judges it by the laws of 
God or of man. 








At the 





——Han Fei Tse 
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‘Korea 


e take our hats off to. the Republic: of 

Korea on the occasion of its ninth anni- 
versary on August 15. ‘This day also marks the 
inauguration of the third term of President Syng- 
man Rhee, for the witnessing of which China sent 
a large delegation under Foreign Minister George 
K. C. Yeh. Korea. deserves our admiration and 
respect for the fearless attitude that its people 
under the leadership of President Rhee have ex- 
hibited toward the Communists—Russian, Chi- 
nese and Korean alike. During these days when 
long established governments, when countries 
much better prepared and equipped for war 
have given up without a fight to the Commu- 
n'sts’ brandishments of the sword, the determined 
stand of the Koreans, their refusal to bow 
to brute force, are as refreshing as they are 
worthy of our admiration. 

Since the establishment of the Republic of 
Korea, misfortune has relentlessly dogged its 
footsteps. Before the government was three 
years old, the Communists from North Korea 
started their war of annihilation of the infant 
republic. With a half-trained army, with. in- 
ferior and insufficient equipment, the Korean 
government under the leadership of President 
Rhee did not hesitate to defend itself with what- 
ever assistance the Americans at that time could 
offer, though its chance of survival was less 
than one to ten. No one knew this better than 
the Communist aggressors. But then came one 
of history’s most inexplicable moments. Though 


-it was generally known that the American gov- 


ernment and people had little intention to fight 
for Korea, the Communists’ impatience to bring 
the country under their domination and their 
wanton attack on a more or less defenseless 
country combined to arouse the Americans and 
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world opinion. The little Korean .acmy suffered 
decimation and merciless: slaughter, as was. not; 
unexpected, but it succeeded. in putting. up.a 
delaying action for the Americans to mobilize their 
forces to come to its assistance and at the same. 
time mobilize world opinion .to. fight, against 
wanton Communist aggression. Since then. the! 
Koreans have been fighting brayely against the 
Communists for the. preservation of their coun- 
try and for the world at large. 

Communism, however, is not their only trouble. 
With war, came destruction and devastation, dis- 
location of industries, displacement of citizens and 
the resulting social and economic miseries... Per- 
haps the most disconcerting of all is the financial 
trouble that usually follows closely on the heels 
of any war. In the case of Korea, the situation 
is aggravated because she cannot, demobi)ize. her 
huge army even with the signing of the armistice. 
Instead, she wiil have to maintain her . present 
military establishments for an indefinite period. 
of time. It is true that. she cam. count onthe 
generous assistance of Uncle Sam, but no. proud 
soul can find comfort in depending on others’ 
generosity for long. 

However, let the Koreans not be. discouraged. 
by the immense difficulties they are facing, If 
they think they are in. an unenviable. position, 
let them look at their friend Free China, In 
the latter’s forty-five years of existence, hardly 
a year went by peaceably. Sometimes she had 
two or three wars on her hands, as, for in- 
stance, in the early forties when she had to fight 
the Japanese militarists and the insurgent Com- 
munists at the same time. But Free China is. 
not complaining against her fate. Similarly, we 
know that courageous Korea is not complaining 
either. 





The courage of the Koreans is ‘reflected in 
the precarious position in which they are situated. 
ZDheir capital is hardly a stone’s throw from 
the frontline, fron. where the Communists may 
launch an attack any'day. But despite the 
proximity of the enemy, despite the precarious- 
ness of their position,- the Koreans base their 
national policy on fighting Communism. Like 
the Free Chinese, they stake their future on 
the recovery of the part of their country that 
has been wrested fr6m them by the Commu- 
nists. Only those who know the treacherous- 
ness of the enemy and his preponderance of 
power—for it would be foolish to deny that he 
has this—know how much it takes to act the 
way the Koreans do. 

In due course of time when the Communist 
empire is pulled asunder, it will be by people 
like the Free Koreans and Free Chinese, who 
start fighting the Communists at the height of 
their power, who can see weakness in the very 
colossal structure the Communists have built for 
themselves. For those who see in the temporary 
ascendency of the Communists a sign of para- 
mountcy and permanency, are crediting brute 
force with a virtue which brutes would like to 
have but have never succeeded in obtaining. 
Worshipers of brute force have prostrated 
themselves on the ground so low that they fail 
to notice the feet of clay on which it is rested. 
They have heard the thundering roars of the beasts 
but they fail to detect the trembling undertone 
that brutes emit when they are face to face with 
men. To see and hear only the obvious and 
fail to go below the surface make cowards of 
all the worshipers of force. In all history no 


empire however powerful and exhalted lasted 
long. No despots, whether as individuals or as 
collective leadership, were ~invulnerable. One — 
would give the few Kremlin miserables ‘undue 
credit .if one thought that they were the ex- 
ceptions. 

But fighting Communists will need more than 
physical courage. One needs all the things said 
in the strategy books and more. Above all, 


one needs friends and friends. Just as the Com- 
munists like to win followers and isolate their 
would-be victims, so those fighting Communism 
need to have friends and comrades-in-arms in 
preparation for the time of a showdown. Past 
wars were wars of annihilation. Future wars 
He who has. the 


will be wars of isolatioa. 
most friends will win period 
By the way Korea is situated, one of the first 
friends she should win is Japan. But with the 
history of fifty years of occupation and coloni- 
al exploitation by Japan behind them, the Koreans 
have our sympathy in their aversion fof Japan 
and things Japanese. However, unless we are 
ready to consign Japan to the Communist or 
neutralist camp, we need to win her over to 
our side. Since the end of the Pacific War, 
China under the leadership of President Chiang — 
Kai-shek has been consistently trying to make 
a friend of her former enemy, and to a certain 
extent we have succeeded. As the nearegt coun- 
try to Japan, Korea should do no less. In the 
inevitable coming struggle against the Commu- 
nist combination, much of her success will de- 
pend on whether or not she can have her former 


enemy on her side. 
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Land.of the Drab..-Unitorm 


A report on the so-called “New China” by Hsu Kung, a long-time Chinese 
wesident in Japan, who had been taken in by. Communist propaganda and ‘took 
his family to settle on the Chinese mainland, It did not take him long to find 
out what was wrong with the Reds, and his next consuming desire was how to 
make the exit back to Japan. The story was written after his arrival in Japan. 








Translated by Lily Chang 







Part I 


The Cruel Truth of “New China” 


t was about the end of August when I moved 
om Yung An Building (a corner.of the 
former British Concession) on Yung An Street, 
5th Section, City of Tientsin. It, was a rainy 
year. Moving from the muddy tenement: com- 
pound of the so called “Workers’ New Village” 
to these clean and orderly streets of the former 
Concession was like moving from the slums to 
a civilized city. Compared’ with the “Workers’ 
Village” with its smell ofthe manure of horses 
and mules which usually swept into. the 
house during rainy days, there was almost a dif- 
ference between heaven and earth. Another 
fortunate thing was that there was less bother 
from mosquitoes, flies and bed bugs both during 
the day and night. 

In this former British Concession, the street 
from north to south was. called “Liberation 
Street’ and the street from east. to west Yung 
An Street. With odd numbers on one. side and 
even numbers on_ the other, house No. 1 of 
Yung An, Street was now the Headquarters of 
Tientsin Chapter of the Chinese .Communist 
Party and No. 2, the. People’s .Municipal 
Government of Tientsin. There were soldiers 
from the Liberation Army and Public Security 
Corps with machine guns under their arms 
‘standing on guard on both, sides of the street. 
This was because here were the highest offices 
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of both the Party and the government of the city 
of Tientsin. 


No.1 and No, .2 of Yung. An Street formed 
a‘*cross with Liberation Street. North of Libera- 
tion Street. was the Port of Tientsin’s Pai Ho 
(White River). Across the. river,was the former 
French Bridge, now ,called Liberation Bridge, 
Farther down the river, there was another bridge 
called. Wan. Kuo (cosmopolitan) Bridge. Former- 
ly, all the banks. and big companies were located 
on Liberation Street. West of Liberation Street, 
there was a street parallel to it called Construction 
Street. North of Construction Street was Tientsin’s 
busiest market, and further down was Ho-ping 
(Peace) Street, which was Tientsin’s. business 
center. South of Construction .Street was. the 
seven-story Victoria Hotel and. Restaurant. It 
was now the. only. dance hall and apartment 
house.in Tientsin. Besides, the things displayed 
in the shops on.these streets were. the fashion- 
able ones. At the corner of Yung An and Con- 
struction Streets there was a big hotel which 
was the place I now occupied after | moved out 
of that muddy “Workers’ Village.” There were 
bus. stops beside the hotel with big German made 
buses, running up and down the street. Transpor- 
tation was very convenient. My family alone 
occupied .one room, of more than 20. tich 
(each tich is 6 feet 3 inches) in this hotel. Be- 
sides the room. there was a modern bathroom 
with a flush-toilet. Then, there,was a_bow- 
shaped veranda, slightly narrower ‘than the 
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room. The room had shining wooden floor and 
2 glass ceiling lamps. Although in front of the 
hotel there was a plaque indicating that the 
hotel was built in 1910, the building. appeared 
to be quite new and didn’t look its 40 years. 
All around the veranda were double glassed 
windows, and the room was very bright.. Com- 
pared with the ‘Workers’ Village” with the whole 
house less than 6 tieh in size and no proper 
place to open a window, I now felt that I lived 
in another world. . 


The Ghostly Intruders 


I moved into the hotel at about 8 o'clock 
in the evening. On the very first day, a 
middle-aged woman burst into my room 
without knocking and = kept looking here 
and there. I asked her with my newly 
learned Peking dialect what she wanted. She 
asked me in return whether I had census docu- 
ment. I didn’t understand the word “Census.” 
After a long time, she asked me what was my 
nationality. She further stated that’ every one 
had to have census no matter whether he was 
Chinese, foreign, or even Russian, and used her 
finger to draw in the air the word “Census.” 
Then I suddenly realized what she meant, and 
told her that I didn’t know how to get the “census.” 
We got this room because my lover (commu- 
nists call their wives lovers) worked in a hospital, 
and if she wanted to ask anything, I told her 
she had better ask the hospital instead. I asked 
. her who she was, and she said she was the local 
women’s representative and committee member 
of this hotel. She left the room after we under- 
stood each other. 

This kind of ghostly persons who entered 
your room without the slightest sound was very 
annoying. Even the children complained, “Daddy, 
aren’t these ghostly persons annoying?” I hardly 
had any contact with other people, except the 
maids and some old ladies. ‘They would also 
enter your room quietly and whisper to each 
other in our presence. It made us feel un- 
happy and annoyed. 

One day, when I was looking down at the 


streets from the veranda, I suddenly heard some 
cracking sound. When I looked back, there were 
several uniformed policemen in the room. Some 
were searching the drawers and others were 
opening the cover of a saucepan which contained 
the cooking vegetables. I was most annoyed 
about this, and I couldn’t understand their way 
of behaving. But I thought it must be that they 
had different social custom. 

There was a similar situation in the factory too, 
When we were first assigned to the factory to 
work, some of the workers who had welcomed 
us asked: “Did you just come back from Japan?” 
Then they asked: “Did you walk back? How 
many days did it take you?” I answered in a 
hurry that one couldn’t walk back from Japan, 
Then they asked “If it’s so far away, then what 
did-you take, train or motor car?” Beside “Ohl,” 
I couldn’t find anything else to answer. Yet 
they still asked you tirelessly. “We heard that 
Japan is a small country, is it as big as Tien- 
tsin?” “Are there motor cars in Japan?” “Have 
you ever seen an airplane?” “Did you ever take 
a train?” I could only answer “Aren't 
the trucks we use in this factory Japa- 
nese made? And aren’t the locomotives made 
in Japan too?” They shook their. heads 
continuously, and said **That’s not true, they 
were all made in Soviet Russia.” They even said 
that my thoughts were imperialistic. Those 
who said these things included the leading cadres, 
even of. the top echelon. 


Visit to Dr. L. 


Once Dr. L. invited us to his house, saying that 
his mother-in-law missed us so much, that we 
must come and see her. So I took the whole 
family in a pedicab, crossed the “Liberation 
Bridge” and started for Po Jen Street. It 
had rained on the previous night and 
all the dust had been washed away. The 
morning was fresh, except that there were still 
many horse carts which were quite dirty as 
well as noisy. I asked many people how long 
would it take to substitute the horse carts with 
trucks in the city. They would answer you 
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confidently that trucks would be produced 
after the completion of three 5-year plans. They 
were used to talk this way, sometimes they 
would raise their hands and count their fingers 
like children from kindergartens. 

Po-jen Street was’ the kind of upper-class 
apartment-house street which you usually saw 
in British films. The most beautiful trees were 
planted on both sides of the street. The street 
was clean and quiet, so quiet as if there was not 
even a shadow of a human being. The houses 
were orderly and their construction styles were 
so elegant that they were rated first class among 
Tientsin’s residences. 

One of a row of 3-story houses was Dr. L’s 
place. Dr. L occupied one ‘room hére as his 
clinic, and at the door there was a sign “Dr. 
L’s Clinic.” He lived here with his mother-in- 
law and his nine-year old son ever since his 
wife died two years ago. Twelve years ago after 
he had graduated from a Japanese medical- col- 
lege, he brought his Japanese wife and his 
mother-in-law back to China. He had never 
returned to Japan ever since. His mother-in-law 
was strong although she was over 60. She said, 
“The Japanese here all went home. It is quite 
lonely here these days.” Then she continued, 
“Why did you come back here? We all sincere- 
ly hope that we can have the old as well as 
the young go to Japan.” She peeped through the 
door and said, “You are lucky that you didn’t 
come back at the time when we had those ‘3 
anti’ and ‘5 anti’ movements. It was during 
this period that we suffered so much. I still 
shiver when I think of it these days.” She con- 
tinued: “Dr. L was chief of the surgery depart- 
ment in the hospital during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. He opened his own clinic after the war. 
He had worked hard, and had employed 2 nephews 
who graduated from medical schools as assistants 
and 3 nurses. It was during the ‘3 anti’ 
Movement, that the nephews began to wage 
“struggle” against their uncle. These young 
men used the “secret accusation” method to show 
their progressive thoughts. It was common for 
sons to accuse fathers, and for wives to accuse hus- 
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bands, not mentioning nephews accusing uncles. 
Dr. L. never did anything against his conscience, 
so he didn’t care. And yet just because of this 
“secret accusation,” Dr. L. was questioned for 
more than a month. He had no income because 
he couldn’t practice his medicine. In the mean- 
time, the nephews asked for their salaries, He 
begged them to wait, because he had no money 
at the time. But then they demanded to take 
the medicine and apparatus instead, saying that 
these were grabbed from the péople and should be 
returned to them. So they took away all the 
apparatus, chairs and tables. Their uncle beg- 
ged them to leave behind the medical books 
written in Japanese for they couldn’t understand 
them anyway. Yet the nephews didn’t even 
listen, and took away all the beautifully bound 
books except some old magazines. Later on they 
sold all these Japanese books which they couldn’t 
understand to some bookshops in Central Ex- 
position Market. The two nephews were still 
not satisfied after they had emptied the clinic, 
so they came to gtab the things in our fesi- 
dence. Mrs. L was sick in bed when these 2 rob- 
ber-like nephews rushed in, and shouted 
loudly at them. The nephews swore: “Shut up, 
you Japanese devili” She was pushed violently 
while trying to stop them from taking away the 
things. She bumped her head on the edge of a 
fire brazier and blood rushed out of her mouth. 
This time they even took away Mrs. L’s me- 
After this Dr. L hurried out to beg a 
friend who was a doctor of internal me- 
dicine to come. This friend shook his head 
and said “I can give you the medicine)” but I 
out.” Because during that 


dicine. 


dare not go 


time, everybody was in danger, and nobody knew ~ 


when they would be “struggled” against. Mrs. 
L. died during this horrible wave of “struggles” 
after 20 days of high fever. She shouted re- 
peatedly before she died, “I want to go back to 
Japan, I want to go back to Japan... ...” 

I couldn’t help asking, “Sir, is this the end of 
everything?” “If you still want to live, then 
you have to swallow everything. What else can 
you do? I am neither a capitalist nor a member 
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of the exploitation-class. Policemen came again 
and again to extort money. It would endanger 
your life if you try to resist. So the only thing 
you can do is to endure......... Tears poured 
down his cheeks while he was talking. During 
those days, not only nobody cared if a capita- 
list was beaten to death alive, but the newspapers 
would even praise such an action, saying that a 
certain labor hero had won a victory after waging 
a “struggle” against a certain capitalist. It is 
very easy for a capitalist to lose his life before 
a crowd of angry people. But if anyone tries 
to raise his hand against labor, well, he would 
disappear immediately.” Dr. L shook his head 
helplessly while he was relating the terrible 
events. 


New Year Scene 


The longest and biggest holiday in a year was 
the Lunar New Year. The Solar New Year 
was merely a formality. People all celebrated 
the Lunar New Year. It was a 3-day holiday 
accerding to regulations, but if there was a 
Sunday in. between, then it would be a 4-day 
holiday. During the New-Year, some would make 
a new dress in order to replace the broken and 
dirty old dress, others would enjoy a big meal. 
It didn’t arouse any interest among people like 
us who were brought up abroad as it did among 
the local peop'e. Yet, it still was New Year and 
people still greeted each other by saying ‘‘Happy 
New Year” when they met. I remember that on 
the eve of Lunar New Year,—it was a Sunday— 
music from the nearby Russian Club started as 
early as at dusk to celebrate the occasion. 
The sound of bugle and violin reached the 
. street. And the monotonous Russian tangoes 
were played again and againt throughout the night. 
There were many overseas Chinese in my house 
that night. One of them said, “Even music 
has to be controlled.” Among them there were 
doctors, technicians, workers and clerks. 

These people were not happy in ordinary 
days, but since tonight was a holiday each 
brought his or her own food and planned to 
make a celebration of it. Ladies sat on the mat 
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and talked about daily life, while children (6 
in all) sat in a circle and played Japanese cards 
which were sent from Japan. Some of the wives, 
complained, “Our family wrote us that they had eft 
sent us things several times, and yet we never 
received any.” Said a gentleman: “Books and 
magazines sent from Japan are piled up like 
mountains in the Post Office. It is awful | 
that they have to seize them from us.” This” 
gentleman usually brightened up after 2 or 3 
cups of Pei-kan (a Chinese alcoholic dftnk). 
Some said: “How nice would it be, if we had 
a radio right now!” “I like to listen to the 


baseball games.” “Today is the weekend, the ff i 


Memorable Rhythm (name of a program played 
by Japanese Radio Station) reaily brings back 
people’s memories.” With a word from this and 
that person, the chatter went on. 
I had brought with me a 6-tube radio when | 
came from Japan. Later I sold it for 800,000 
Jen Min Piao (People’s Currency) to a depart. 
ment store in exchange for foodstuff. But the 
department store labeled it for 1,500,000 JMP 
and put it in the show window for sale. Gov. 
ernment owned stores were real. profiteers. They 9m 
bought our bicycles for less than a million JMP 
each and sold. them for over 2 million. Plastic table 
cloths bought at twenty thousand JMP were sold 
for forty or fifty thousand. The second and the 


‘third groups of overseas: Chinese had brought a 


lot of things when they came, like bicycles, 
radios, gramophones and watches. But. they were 
all sold. ‘You are lucky if you still have things: 
to sell, some of our wives have not had @ 
bath for half a year. (Japanese women are very 
fond of bathing, if they do not take a bath for 
a long time, it means that they are so poor that | 
they cannot afford even to take a bath.) “I ree 
ally want to go back to Japan,” one lady said 
while they were talking about their daily life 
“Would the government permit us to go back?) 
One never knows what the government is cool - mi 
ing”. “One can’t rely on anything. I heard that} 
in this world you can’t get. out once you ha ¢ 
got in.” “That is so for the Chinese, what 
about us Japanese, aren’t we allowed to go 
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back?” “It makes no difference whether you are a 


Japanese or not, as long as you are a dependent 


of Chinese, you will have to listen to this gov- 
Baoment.” 
mitted to go, you still can escape by swimming 
xross Kowloon to Hongkong.” “It’s all right 
for men, what about women and children? Aren’t 
they hostages?” They talked about these things 
ghile I listened. 

Some one knocked at the door twice at this 
ime. Two young men and a round-faced girl 
ame in, smiling. The girl wore a cOtton- 
suffed “People’s Uniform” over a printed dress, 
4pair of pants (western style) and embroidered 


“Don’t worry, if you are not per- 


Chinese slippers, a complete New Year costume, 
The two young men, Mr. Tseng, 20 peard old, and 
Mr. Pan, 21 years old, were overseas Chinese. Mr. 
Tseng pulled me to a corner and told me in a low 
wice, “The train tickets are ready. We are leav- 
ing at four o’clock tomorrow morning, but please 
don’t tell the girls.” He showed me the tickets. 
Rh was the first time that I saw 3rd class train 
tickets. I didn’t say anything about the whole 
thing except wishing them a nice trip. Just at 
this time someone asked what was the secret. 
We told him that we were discussing about some 
business. Another one asked which young man 
was the girl’s lover or whether they shared 
ber. It was fortunate that the girl didn’t under- 
stand a word of Japanese, so she was still smiling 
Bwhile watching the children play. 

Then someone suggested that. they should go 
home. I suggested that since tonight was New 
Year's Eve, we should sing “Light of Firebug” 
(it’s the name of the song in the film Waterloo 
Bridge which the Westerners sing on New Year’s 
Eve, and the Japanese sing when parting). They 
ill agreed. The 2 young men understood what 
Imeant and looked sad. Later these 2 young 
Men said good-by to my wife, and my children 
wked what it was all about. My wife told them 
that they were about to go back to Japan, but they. 
thould’nt tell anyone else. Then the children 
shouted, “We want to go too. We want to go 
too.”” 
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The Ordeal. of Labor Day Parade 


* Labor Day was close and we were all worrying 
about the possibility of being dragged to participate 
in the Labor Day Parade. I was asked to parti- 
cipate in last year’s National Day Parade. But 
I fell sick 2 days before the parade. I showed 
them the doctor’s diagnosis and was able to escape 
the ordeal. The truth was that at that time I was 
rather anxious to participate in the new game of 
“New China” workers’ parade. After the parade, 
several overseas Chinese who had participated in 
the parade came to my house and said, “It’s 
killing, please let us rest a while”! They fell 
asleep right after they lay down. Without asking, 
I understood the whole thing after I saw this scene. 
The day the parade took place, I watched it from 
my veranda. From the expression.of the peo- 
ple I could see what it meant to be in a 
parade. Tientsin was not like Tokyo which had 
its big meeting places. 
had to stand in the streets. The street where I 
lived was the center of the meeting place of the 
parade, so I could see the two main. celebra- 
tions—“National Day” and “Labor Day”—of the 
year clearly without going out. 

The participants were all chosen by the Labor 
Union. Perhaps the time and place factors made 
it impossible for everyone to join the parade. 
But the chosen ones had to participate under what- 
ever conditions. If not, they would be accused 
of “wrong thinking.” 

During these 2 main holidays, all the street- 
cars and buses were stopped. All the participants 
had to walk to the appointed meeting places at 
fixed hour. The usual meeting hour was before 
7 am. After this hour, soldiers from the 
People’s Liberation Army armed with automatic 
machine guns set up a road blockade around 
the meeting places and its surrounding areas. 
Traffic was stopped completely. They only 
allowed people to get out of the blockade 
but not to get in. It was impossible for 
anyone who lived in this area to get in if 
he happened to come home from another place 
and he had to wait until the whole thing was over. 
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So the spectators consisted of only those who lived 
in this area and those who happened to get in 
this area before the blockade. 

There was a grandstand for inspection of the 
parade at the center of the inspeciion ground, 
and at a nearby place there was a stand for 
guests. Guests were also specially chosen. They 
had the duty to shout “Long Live so and so” 
and to clap their hands. Whoever had been a 
guest once would not like to be one again, be- 
cause they had to stand ihere for 4 hours and 
clap their hands for over 3 hours. After this 
they could hardly raise their arms. “Escape,” 
however, was impossible. 

I remember that once the Japanese wife of 
an overseas Chinese was very enthusiastic about 
seeing the great scene of this parade. So she 
sent up a petition through her husband’s work- 
ing unit. After much screening, she finally was 
accepted as a guest. On that day, this Japanese 
lady stood a long time on the platform. As 


she was tired, she left the platform before the- 


end of the parade. She was discovered immedi- 
ately by the alert soldiers of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army and was sent to a place that looked 
like a “Guard House” for questioning. After 
over an hour’s questioning, she had to fill 
up a certain document. She was scared to death 
and was chased out of the meeting place by the 
security guards with guns pointed at her back. 

I was lucky for not being chosen to partici- 
pate in this year’s Labor Day Parade. Besides 
being able to stay home to see the show,to have 


a day of holiday with pay meant a great deal 
for us. , 
Among the Labor Day street scenes, first ther 
were the Labor Day slogans made four or fig. 
days ahead to catch your eyes. They were writte, 
in big golden letters on red cloth. Then ther 
was the propaganda arch which was built with 
four big wooden columns with a lead cover on top 
and walled with red cotton. There were alg 
colorful bulbs installed on it to show the holiday 
atmosphere. Slogans like “Long live the unity i 
of the peoples of the world!” and “We oppose 
the use of atomic | ombs!” were written on fel 
or yellow papers and pasted on the walls both 
in shopping and residential districts. As during 
the National Day celebrations, traffic was stopp P| 
after the parading troops had gathered together 
The parade commenced af 


oi 


at about 7 a.m. 
eleven o’clock, with pictures of the heads 


the Communist world (including 2 pictures of Japa 
nese Communist leaders) leading. It started from 
the direction of the department stores—the meet 
ing ground. The difference between the Chinese§ 
Communist Labor Day Parade and the Japanese 


Labor Day Parade was that instead of singing 
the Communist marching songs, here they kepg 
shouting “Long live China!” “Long live the 
Great Chinese Communist Party!” and “Long 
live the great Chinese people’s leader, Chairman 4 


Mao!” The meeting ground and the parade 
were being heavily guarded. So the atmospher 


was very tense. 
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Taiwan at Last 


by An Yu 


have to break the continuity of my story* 
I by retracing some events that had happened 
to me before and during the time 1 worked in 
the factory and that eventually led to my arrival 
in Taiwan. I went to Hongkong with the main 
purpose of rejoining the Customs Service in Tai- 
wan which, in my mind, was part and parcel 
of the Government I was willing to serve. That 
purpose was strengthened by the misfortunes I 
had suffered at the hands of the Hongkong au- 
thorities and by the impressions I had received 
of the poverty-stricken and rightless lives of most 
Chinese in Hongkong. My own salvation through 
securing a steady job in the factory did not 
mollify my antipathy to the general environ- 
ment, because it seemed to me that to work mere- 
ly for a living like a stateless refugee was too 
purposeless for a man at my age. 
» Even before I arrived in Hongkong, my good 
telative Mr. Wong had spoken of. me to a Mr. 
K., who promised to recommend me to a VIP 
in Taiwan. This Mr. K. was the famous son 
of a famous father, who was very much mis- 
understood, and consequently very much scan- 
dalized at, by many people. I had some direct 
knowledge that the father was a scholarly and 
tolerant man, who had contributed more to the 
country during its hardest years tnan most politi- 
cians but who was unfortunately victimized by 
the machination of international Communist prop- 
aganda. But I had some misgivings about the 
junior, who was reputed to have been afflicted 
by the Pandora’s Box and to be capable of all 
sorts of unholy tricks. 
Mr. K. was very cautious in arranging an in- 
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terview with me. He sent his secretary to visit 
and talk with me more: than once before I was 
called to see him at his house. This. precaution, 
I found out, was necessary for him to. take be- 
cause the Hongkong authorities were holding his 
activities in check and were always ready to 
pounce on him if he transgressed any, regulations. 
On his second visit the secretary asked. me. to 
write an English essay on any subject and a 
covering letter addressed to Mr, K. The sub- 
ject 1 chose was, “Are the Intellectuals on 
the Mainlarid a Doomed Class?”, which I clean- 
copied and gave to the secretary on the following 
day. 

Months after his second. ‘visit; the secretary 
asked me to meet him at the jetty in the even- 
ing of an appointed date to go together to Mr. 
K-s house. We crossed to the Hongkong side 
and rode a long way in a cars When we. arriv- 
ed in front of a very ordinary apartment build- 


_ ing, he led me to the second floor and knocked 


carefully on a door. I could see that after the 
knocking he braced up, adjusted his tie and.his 
face immediately changed to a serious mien. 
Somebody inside looked through the glass eye 
in the door and. the clanking of some chains 
were heard before the door was unlocked. A 
young man poked his head out of the half open- 
ed door and, without a word, let us into the room. 

The room we entered was the drawing room 
of the flat. There were three smaller rooms, in 
one of which nearest to the entrance door, I 
saw five or six young men sitting idly on the 
sofas Near the door of another small room was 
placed a big desk and opposite to it im a cor- 
ner there was a smaller desk, over which one 
youth was busily writing. One square table with 
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four chairs and one set of sofa formed the rest 
of the furniture in the parlor and, except the 
thick carpet on the floor, nothing suggested 
any luxury. Quietude prevailed over the whole 
premise. When someone spoke, he spoke in 
whispers. After motioning me to sit on a sofa, 
the secretary went to sit with the others in the 
small room. A maid brought in a cup of tea 
and, placing it by my side with a smile, went 
out on tip-toes. 

Some twenty minutes later sounds of steps 
were heard in the other small room. The sec- 
retary went in quickly and a moment later came 
out with a corpulent man. Mr. K. was on the 
right side of ferty, had a pale complexion and 
heavy black hair combed smoothly backward. All 
smiling he greeted me in my native tongue and 
invited me to sit at the square table, which in 
Chinese custom, is an expression of courtesy and 
respect. He asked about and listened with sin- 
cere interest to my past experiences and asked 
some very intelligent questions on affairs con- 
nected with my past work. Thanking me for 
my letter and essay, he expressed his approba- 
tion of some points in the essay and my style 
of writing. He told me that he had it typed 
and posted to his friend in Taiwan with his 
strong recommendations and that he expected to 
receive a favorable reply in a short time. Know- 
ing that I had a fairly good job in Hongkong, 
he forewarned me that living in Taiwan would 
not be so comfortable. When I said that physi- 
cal comfort was not the only consideration in life, 
he sighed and said that he very much appreciated 
my statement from his personal experiences. 

During the half hour conversation, he never 
relaxed his unaffected attention or in:eres:, and I 
could see that he was very cultured and intelli- 
gent and, by no stretch of imagination, could he 
be assorted with the kind of people who revel 
in breaking every law and convention. Of course, 
his might be a complex personality, in which 
case one would be rash to pass judgement on 
the whole by picking out one manifestation. 

At the time I had the interview, I had already 
been working in the factory for about three 
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months and was getting along with Mr. G. @ 
better terms every day: He had bean conside, 
ing the establishment of an agency in Japan ag 
had asked me to be its manager. The term 
he offered were uncommonly liberal and specj ic: 
5% commission on the Agency’s net prof 
HK$12,000 a year salary and an expense c 
count. He also offered to look after my famih 
if and when they came to live in Hongkong 
The only hitch was how to move our workimg 
into Japan, which was very strict on immigng 
tion of Jabor. We wrote to the Japanese 
istry of Industry offering to send fifty expe 
workmen to teach the art in Japan and promip 
ing to employ a larger number of Japanese me 
do the actual production work. But the Ja : 
nese were not. cooperative. Meanwhile, G. 
ceived many secretive offers to smuggle his m 
into Japan at prices varying from a few hun¢ ed 
to a thousand dollars per head. G. was undecid 
ed and the matter was still.in abeyance up tm 
the time when I left Hongkong in June 1952, 
After I arrived in Taiwan, some of my friend 
wondered why I chose to come to Taiwan, wh 
I had not any good prospect in view, instead off @ 
working for G. whose business was so.nd 
well established. In fact this was a question 
that I mysel’ would not have been able to am 
swer satisfactorily, had I been so asked whileia 
Hongkong. Honestly, it was not due to blind 
patriotism, nor was it due to love for an offici | 
career; both were’not vehement desires at my 
age. As I objectively think of it now, I think 
it was due to the same gregarious instinct which 
spurs a straggling wild-goose to catch up wiih 
its flock or an old elephant to hasten to his 
ancestral grave. This instinct had become’ 
compulsion with me as I advanced in age and 
after I had suffered so much isolation ‘and mem 
tal and physical tortures during the past few 
years. The bridge back to my own people on§ 
the mainland having been burnt, my only way 
to satisfy this instinctive desire was to cross 
the Taiwan Strait. The thought that, by doing 
so, I would be joining the few million of my 
compatriots who were struggling heroically under 
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G. ef the most impossible circumstances for the ultimate 
rside.§ recovery of my country and the liberation of the 
nan other hundreds of million of my own: country- 
termy men and, in a small. way, I might contribute 
ecifiel what strength I had to pull the weight added 
justre and romance to the adventure. Everything 
dse did not seem to be important. 

By the middle of May 1952, my wife and 
three of my youngest c!ildren had arrived in 
Macao after a very arduous journey. Her suc- 
ess in safely leaving the Communist land was 
due largely to her cleverness in dealing with the 
nen police. When I received her telegram of arrival, 
J requested G. to obtain for us the necessary 
Bentry permits and went myself to Macao to bring 
Japa them into the Colony. I was the happiest of 
3}. memgmen during those few days in Macao. It seemed 
; mena that I had achieved everything for which I had 
ndreja wished and struggled: most of my family were 
lecid.§ ow of the reach of Communist cruelties, I had 





1p tom 20 financial worries, and there was a fine pros- 
952, Bpect of going to Taiwan if I wished. Though 
iend§ we had abandoned nearly all our worldly posses- 
vher sions on the mainland the thought never oc- 
ad off curred to us then or anytime afterwards to make 
and us regret for having made this great decision of 
stion§ Seeking a new life outside the Communist areas. 
. an Instead, our thoughts went to the two: elder 
le inf children who were then working in a private 
lind hospital in Shanghai and whom my: wife, with 
icialf the womanly wisdom that it is better to save a 
my part when the whole cannot be protected, had 
hink§ thought best not to insist on bringing in order 
hich not to hazard or delay the success of her plan. 
with} My monthly income was enough for me to 
| his keep a home and live above subsistence in Hong- 
1¢ af kong. But as I was almost decided not ,to live 
and— there, we put up temporarily first at a hotel and 
nen-§ later at my good friend Mr. Ling’s house. Ling 
few was always an “enigma inside a mystery” to me. 
. on He had no regular job and had io remit some 
wayy Money every month to his wife in Shanghai. 
ross But somehow he had managed to buy a house 
yingg Of the hills near Ox Pond Bay, in which he 
my lived by himself. Wheo he knew that my wife 
der and three children had arrived and that I intend- 
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ed to leave for Taiwan very soon he offered the 
house to us, keeping only one small room for- 
himself. The house was filled: with a miscel- 
lany of furniture and utensils, very incongruous 
but good enough to serve their purposes. It was 
evident that he had collected them from his 
various friends who had things to spare. He 
always took an attitude that he had some sort 
of a claim on his more fortunate friends and 
that, even when he took some things away from 
them; he was dealing out poetic justice or giving 
them a chance to exorcise the evils of their ill- 
gotten wealth! He never had a good word for » 
them at their back. Once, for instance, when 
the children complained that they could not sleep 
because of the mosquitoes, he came back one 
day with a carpenter and started to put gauze 
on all the windows. I asked him how much 
the gauze cost. In a careless way he said, “I 
went to the storeroom of a contractor friend 
this afternoon. There were rolls of them lying 
abou: on the floor, so I just picked out a few 
rolls and asked his carpenter’ to come. along.” 
Along with the rolls of gauze, the carpenter had 
brought a door frame. I asked Ling what the 
frame was for. ‘Don’t you see,’’ he said most 
naturally, “that our yard is not yet fenced in? 
With some barbed wire -his frame can serve ‘as 
a door for our courtyard.” He asked the-car- 
penter to plant the frame in’front of the Empty 
yard, where it stood oddly like a scaffold for 
some weeks until the carpenter came again and 
had the space enclosed with a wire fence. I did 
not bother to ask Ling about the cost of the 
rolls of w:re. 

The district in which we lived with Ling had 
been uninhabited befo.e the influx of the re- 
fugee Chinese. It was up the hills almost a 
mile away from the main road and was off the 
police beat. It) was no: supplied with water or 
light; we had to dgaw water from the wel:s every- 
day and get our provisions from the town. Most 
of the houses were make-shift woeden structures 
and most of the occupants were either poor far- 
mers or shiftless people from the mainland. 
Ours was however a small bungalow built with 
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bricks and cement. It commanded a good view 
of the hills and the traffic downhill on the 
thoroughfare. It was an isolated squatters’ colony. 
For myself, it was a relief to sit in front of 
the house in the evening after a busy day in 
town, but for my wife and my childdren who 
had to stay there all the time it was a dreary 
place, unprotected and inconvenient. They were 
deprived of any modern conveniences and cut 
off from any social life since the place was dif- 
ficult to find in day time and hardly approach- 
able after dark. In a way, it looked like the 
Wuthering Heights to me. 

We stayed there for nearly a month. My 
hear. was at peace but my mind was not tran- 
quil. It was difficult to completely forget the 
settled comfort that we had enjoyed on the main- 
land for a quarter of a century before the arriv- 
al of the Communists. Notwithstanding her hear- 
ty manners, I could see that my wife was com- 
pletely strange to such an environment. I could 
not but feel sorry that she had to start a strenuous 
and_comfortless life over again at her age. I could, 
of co. rse, move to live in town; but the general con- 
ditions in Hongkong were such that few average 
Chinese families were socially or financially secure 
wherever they might live. The lives of the 
Chinese refugees like myself were especially pre- 
carious; their families depended so much on the 
breadwinner that if anything happened to him 
they were immediately exposed to starvation or 
thrown to the wolves. In such a hard and sel- 
fish society there is no buffer that can cushion 
the blow. Living as we did in the most modern 
community in the Far East, we did not feel that 
we were, or ever would be, a part of it. I felt 
such was not the domicile we wanted; Hongkong 
was therefore in my mind just another station in 
our long journey. 

I shall never forget one accident that showed 
my wife’s blin1 devotion to me and convinced 
me of the truth of my apprehensions. Like other 
subtropical areas, Hongkong is plagued every 
year with typhoons. On one stormy day I was 
. sick at home. It was the first occasion that I 
‘had stayed away from work due to sickness. In 
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the evening my employer, Mr. G., sent 4 
message that he wanted me at the factory im 
mediately. As G. knew I was sick, I suspe ed 
that there must be urgent business. In spiteg 
my wife’s protest I struggled down the hill ang" . 


went to office in a bus.. G. told me that hij 
girl friend, the well-known Peiping Butterfly 
wished him to guarantee a bank loan. He as 
me to write a letter to the Hongkong and Shan 
hai Bank immediately so that he could give # 
to her in the night. I was dead tired and 
bursting with anger at having been called out the vi 
on such a fool’s mission, but I finished the work} 
without a word. He drove me to a bus statio 
and went merrily on his way to his nocturs 
rendezvous. 
time, but no bus was running on the street. 
stopped a taxi and persuaded the driver to gives® 
me a ride at a premium. The storm was get-|" 
ting more nasty every minute. By the time J then: 
arrived at the foot of the hill, the wind was d 
strong that I had to bow extremely low to walk 
forward slowly. The street was completely desert 
ed and the road uphill was muddy and dark 
Fortunately I knew the way very well, so movin 
at snail’s pace I gained ground inch by indy 
The wooden bridge on the way had been blows 
off and it was very strenuous and dangerous go 
ing to get across the rivulet by stepping 
the remaining stumps. After crossing, I w 
startled to see an umbrella by the side of the 
road and, imagine my surprise, I discovered mi 
wife and my son were under it all wet with rain 
to the skin. She told me that they had intend 
ed to wait for me at the station and had bee 
in the storm for more than an hour. Trying t# 
make light of the situation, I reprimanded the 
for such foolery and on the way back tried myj™ . 
best- to laugh and joke as if the whole affair hal 
been a sport. 

That night I sat late with Ling and discussed 
my problem with him. I told him that I hal} 
received an entry permit to go to Taiwan with 
my family but had not the heart to break witl . 
G. after he had just done us a good turn in obf 
taining the permits for us to enter Hongkong 
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7 the next chap without a‘selfish motive. 


Ling was most materialistic. .He asked. me) to 
forget my comscience and be considerate of) my 
own welfare only. “As fat asi I know,” he said, 
“no one: here in. Hongkong’ will do anything for 


Do you 


-ithink G. will help you after you have lost your 


usefulness or have any, pity for your. family 


jpshould you have been knocked cold tonight, for 


In fact I, have always felt, that. peo- 


lower cost in material which was a native pro- 
He was attracted by the idea but would 
not decide because he seemed to lack full con- 


I told Ling that I had the intention of get- 


g to ting G. interested -because then I could make 


my 
had 


ssed 
had 
with 
vith 
ob. 


IEW 


myself useful to him after I arrived in Taiwan 
and continue to earn an honest salary from him 
uatil I, could, settle. down. .. Ling thought it a 
good. idea but.advised me.to push the. plan. with- 
out letting G. know that I..was going.to Tai- 
Wan. anyway. with or, without his_ blessings. 

_ The next. few, days I ;took every. chance to 
turn my talk, with G.,.to Taiwan’s invitation for 
foreign investment and showed him all the news 
clippings on. the subject. .He.at. last asked.me 


‘ 


September 1956 


to draft. a petition to the Ministry: of Economic 
Affairs, , I.gladly wrote a petition as well asa 
project: for, him. After she had shown, the. draft 
to his,friends and had» it - ryped. out, [thought 
it was.a good’ moment. to inform him of. my in- 
tention to go to Taiwan. He was not as surpris- 
ed as I had expected but asked me to.stay until 
he could find a substitute. _When I hinted that 
I cou'd continue>to» serve him for a short. period 
after I arrived in Taiwan until the) project:came 
through; he simply: said, “We, will sce how it 
turns out,” and would not commit himself, | 

By: the middle of: June 1952 ‘I:-told Gu that 
my entrypermit to Taiwan would expire by the 
end of: the month and so I), must, leave>Hong- 
kong within two weeks’ time. A few. days later 
he came to the office : with a: young man, and 
said: with the usual indifferent haughtiness, ““You 
must know each other.” , It turned out that the 
young. man Mr. 'W. had» been my | colleague in 
the. Customs but: we had not) worked in the 
same port before. 1 was glad to hand over charge 
to such a man, but was sorrowed to learn that 
G. would agree to pay him only half the salary 
he had given me. 


One morning G. invited mé to his home. He 
said he was sorty to-lose me‘but-confessed that 


he was not at all surprised. He gaye me. 100 
U,S. dollars as a parting gift and said that if 
he proceeded with my project he would contact 
me agdim and’renew my service if I still had 
time to work for him in Taiwan. : 

Thus..ended;my relationship with G. and also 
my life in-Hongkong. In tke morning of the 
26th I and my family boarded a Jardine steamer 
for Taiwan. As the boat steamed out into the 
sea my only regret in leaving the port was to 
have to part with my friend Ling. In the mil- 
lions crowded on that insular piece of real estate 
there was not one heart more generous or kinder 
to.us than that of this Jittle. man, 

I did.not know untilwe were undcr..way co. 
our boat.was destined for Keelung via Kaohsiung. 
We. were glad, that the inadvertency, enabled us 
te see the southern, port before we landed at our 
destination. . The voyage was. uneventful, but.as 
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soon as we entered Kaohsiung we were most ex- 
cited to see our national flag andthe anti-Com- 
munist ‘slogans. We had the fee!ing of not:only 
having arrived at home but also of having awaken- 
ed from a terrible nightmare. Although we were 
not allowed to land until we arrived at Keelung, 
the port of entry we had appliedj:we could see 
from our ship that life in Taiwan was peaceful 
and ‘normal as we had expected. 

A>group of Customs officers boarded our ship. 
In ‘my excitement at seeing the accustomed uni- 
form, I identified myself to one officer and ask- 
ed him to send my compliments. to the Com- 
missioner and others that I had known before. 
All the officers were very courteous. Soonafter, 
my old friends at the Customs came on board 
to see us and I was most glad to see: the same 
happy lot as all Customs staff had been’ before 
the Communist rebellion. Our greatest surprise 
was when a few police.came on board to transmit 
the welcome of one of my relatives in Taipei, who 


had specially phoned them long:distance *to “_ 
us the message. 

We arrived at Keelung’ port..on the very a 
day, of our permit. 
there to welcome us and some friends helped ws} 
to pass our luggage very expeditiously. Afters 
sumptuous dinner, I went. toveall on the:'Com 4 
missioners, Messrs. S..F. Chang and Peter Chow, 
They were most warm: and’ sincere and: My 
Chang asked me to‘give all ‘our luggage to thea 
care of his staff and asked me: ‘and: my family 
to ride to Taipei with him in ‘his care. \ Every: 
body we met was*most helpful and: was: genuine 
ly glad-to meet us “again; it was the ‘sort off a 


environment from which we had been estganged by The 


the mainland disaster for almost three long years, § ; 
As I sat comfortably in Mr. Chang’s:car onf in 
our drive to Taipei, enjoying the beautiful scenery 
for which Taiwan is famous, I) \said: to: myself) 
“This is indeed the land: of promise-for all: frée 
Chinese!” 


The Role. of the Economic and Social 
Council and the Specialized: Agencies. . 
in the Supervision of the U: N.: 
Trusteeship System 


Lu-Yu Kiang 


Introduction 


great deal has been said in the United 

Nations mectings as to what constitutes 
the proper relationship between the General As- 
sembly and the Trusteeship Couacil in the super- 
Vision of the administration of trust territories, 
yet very little has been written about the role of 
other important organs “both within the United 
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Nations framework and without, such as the 
Economic. and Social Council (ECOSOC) ani 
various specialized agencies, in the’ operation otf 
the trusteeship system. as 
While the question’ of the relative’ powers of ti 
the Assembly andthe Trusteeship Council is 
important from: the’ constitutional point of view 
and will undoubtedly’ become a subject of cx uj 


tensive deliberation in the forthcoming Chartet} 
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My wife’s whole family was sit 


review conference, the emphasis in recent years 
by the United, Nations .and the, administering 
authezities dn the techhical assistance projects 
in dependent areas has. focused the. world’s at- 
tention on the, actiyities.of those, organs;and 
agencies, charged with, the responsibility, of, as- 
sisting the promotion...of .econo:nic,. social. and 
This -is .both 
necessary and desirable, because the most-longed- 
for objectives on the part of the inhabitants of 
trust territories, namely, independence or self- 


educational development therein. 


government, could ,not possibly be, achieved or 
maintained, without a sound and stable economic 
and social conjition, as a, foundation,. stone. 
Therefore, a study of thz basis.on which ECOSOC 
and some of the specialized agencies participate 
in the operation of the trusteeship system and 
the nature of such participation, as well as the 
ways by which they ..perform, their functions 
with respect to trust. territories ,is _ very) much 
needed. 

On_ th® other hand, from the standpoint of, the 
United Nations, the, growing extension of the 
activities, of specialized agencies to trust terri- 
tories presents a peculiar problem of )coordina- 
tion which would involve not only ECOSOC and 
the agencies, but also the Assembly, the, Trus- 
teeship Council,,and the administering powers, 
including, their local authorities on the; spot. 
How to achieve smooth coordination, and develop 
cooperation, is a task that certainly will challenge 
the ingenuity of international and national, offi- 
cials alike, 

It is the purpose of this article to throw. some 
light on the above-mentioned, and other related 
problems . arising. from; the _ participation of 
ECOSOC. and specialized agencies in the opera- 
tion of the trusteeship system, and to advance, 
where appropriate, a few suggestions as to how the 
machinery and procedure. of collaboration, and 
coordination could be improved and. more effec- 
tively employed. 


1, The Economic and’ Social: Council 
Basis and’ Nature ‘of Its rs in the Trus- 


teeship System 


September 1956 


ECOSOC. was )nor intended, by the authors'of 
the Charter to be:a; supervisory, organ. over .the 
administration... of. trust terxitories... .Flowever, a 
close examination, of; the .Chaster, articles,..in 
Chapters IX and. X;reclating:to the. functions, ef 
ECOSQC, .in conjunction with, Chapters, X1L.and 
XIII with segard to the objectives of the.trus- 
teeship, system. and the _responsibilities..of the 
Trusteeship Council, shows,.a wide area of ;.acti- 
Vities |in -which ECOSQG,.is,. bound, to, play. an 
active role in respect. .of..the /promotion, of, the 
economic, social,.and) to. a)less extent, educational 
advancement.of the itthabitants. of: such territories. 

According to: Article; 60,.it. is ‘the; responsibil- 
ity of ECOSOC to discharge; under -the author- 
ity.of the! General: Assembly,,. the functions ,of 
the United. Nations set forth in Article. 55, among 
which, is the promotion of “‘universal .cespect .for, 
and observance of, human rights and. funda- 
mental freedom for all without,.distinctiom as 
to race, sex, language, or religion.” .. Turning to 
the chapters on trusteeship system, one. finds that 
the. basic objectives ,ef -the; system, >) as ‘stated.in 
Article 76, comprise inten, alia..the encourage- 
ment of. respect for. human sights ‘and: for, fun- 
damental freedoms _ for! .all...without. . distinction 
as to race, s¢x,.language, or) religion’ jim, trust 
territories.. Accordingly, the activities of ‘ECOSOC 
in the: field of human rights, will affect and even 
involve directly the inhabitants ¥ the trust ter- 
ritories. 

Furthermore;) Article 91 aan ala sie 
“the. Trusteeship;Council shall, whem .appropriate, 
avail itself of the assistance.of the Economic.and 
Social. Council and. the, specialized .. agencies. in 
regard to) matters with .which; they. are; respec- 
tively concerned.’ The,decision. and :,practice. of 
the, Trusteeship Council from the very, beginning 
have, been to, ayail »itself, of . the, assistance of 
ECOSOC. when: the, occasion ..arises, . although’ 
there had bzen. differences of. opinion between 
some of the,.administering states;on, one. hand 
and most of the non-administering members. on 
the other. before the,.decision was; reached. 
The former preferred) that ECQSOC would, in 
the first place.and as a. principle, apply.to them, 
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while the latter wished ECOSOC to act through 
the intermediary of the Trusteeship Council. 
The above-mentioned debate took place in the 
course ‘of discussion on the relationship between 
the two ‘Councils during =the first session of the 
Trusteeship Council’ in the 1947. 
Misgivings were expressed about “improper inter- 
vention” by ECOSOC “in the affairs’ of ‘trust 
The Belgian representative, Pierre 


spring of 


territories. 


Ryckmans, declared that “we must avoid .../a 
situation im which, because of untimely establish- 


mént of relations, the Economic and’ Social 
Council ‘feels bound ‘to refer to the Trusteeship 
Cotncil for all its relations ‘with Trust Terri- 
tories, whereas the body to which it should refer 
is the Administering Authority.” “In his ‘c pinion, 
“the "Trusteeship Council’s“task is to supervise, 
not to carry’ out, the administration’ of Trust 
Territories.” 

Citing a concret: example concerning popula- 
tion studies of trust territories, the Belgian rep- 
resentative commented that “whenthe Economic 
and Social Council: takes interest in» population 
questions of backward territories, it docs so oman 
international ‘basis, and ‘would be concerned ‘with 
the population of the Belgian Congo and.Uganda, 
as’ well as with that of. Tanganyika and Runda- 
Urundi.” Accordingly, “if: the? Economic ‘and 


Social Counci! thas any assistance to offer,” it- 


should make its ‘offer “‘not to the Trusteeship 
Council, but to the administrators of the Belgian 
Congo, Uganda, Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi.” 

Despite the misgivings and hesitation ‘on the 
part’ of the administering ‘powers, it was the 
general consensus of opinion of the Trusteeship 
Céunicil that “oth the’ provisions of the Charter 
and the dictates of common sense obliged the 
two Councils to cooperate. Furthermore, since 
ECOSOC, under Article 55 of the Charter, is 
- concerned generally with questions which, under 
Article 76, come’ more particularly under the 
Trusteeship Council, some of its resolutions would 
surely affect the work of the Trusteeship ‘Coun- 
cil or} in a broad sense, the question of the 
trusteeship systém. This being so, thére was all 
the more reason, the’ majority of the members 
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of the Trusteeship Council bélieved, to hav their 
ECOSOC act through the intermediary or its It'w 
sister Council ‘specifically assigned the functidg Trws 
of supervising the administration of trust tettif . tj 
tories. This decision having been made, thete he’ c 
remained the question of working out detaile 

afrangements for cooperation in’ matters of com.§ oO, 
mon concern. ‘ 


Ji 

Methods of Cooperation ,with the Trustee 
ship Council 
As the fir't session of the Trusteeship Coun 
cil did not meet until March 26, 1947, it wi 


ments for cooperation and coordination betweep 
the two Councils. . To this end a commitee of 
three was appointed for the purpose of consultity 


‘with repr:sentatives of the Trusteeship Cound 


regarding such arrangements. On its part; th 
Trusteeship Council on April 23, 1947, five days— Coun: 
before its adjournment, authorized its” Presidem 
to appoint a committee of three representatives 
to meet the ECOSOC’s committee “to discus 
arrangements for cooperation in dealing 
matters of commom concern.” ‘ 

The resulting Joint Coordination Committe 
recommended several methods of coopera ion| 
which both Councils accepted as guiding prick 
ples defining the respective area of jurisdiction? 
ECOSOC and its commissions could’'be ém 
powered to make recommendations or studies of 
general application on‘ matters within ‘thelr 
special province, the report of the Joint Con 
mittee said, ‘and “such recommendations ° @ 
studies may be made in respect’ of particular 
groups of territories such as those within a given 
geographic region’ or those presenting common 
economic and social problems.” However, “Trust 
Territories as such should not be singled out for 
such specialist recommendation, except with’ the 
concurrence of the Trusteeship Cotincil.” If the 
commissions of ECOSOC wanted to collect im 
formation or statistics on certain topics int us ' 
territories, they should, in’ the opinion of rhe 
Joint Committee, address such requests through 


of. 
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their parent organ to the Trusteeship Council. 
It would be beneficial if ' “the “attention of the 
Trusteeship Council should ‘be called from time 
if to time by the Economic and Social Council to 


the’ desirability of undertaking a certain study 


in one or more Trust Territories.” 


One example of how ECOSOC could present™ 


it views to the Trusteeship’ Council was the 
diamination of petitions: As a’ matter of prin- 
dple all petitions to organs of the United 
Nations (such ‘as petitions on human rights or 
on the status Of women) which emanated from, 
of telated to conditions in any trust tefritories 
should be dealt with by the Trusteeship Council 
in accordance with ‘Article 87 (b) of the Charter: 
If any such petitions were received by, say, the 
Commission on Human Rights, they should ‘be 
@mmunicated immediately to that part of the 
ig Secretariat assigned to the Trusteeship Council. 
ts But, on the other hand, “the Trusteeship 
Council should then communicate to the appro- 
priate Commissions for such assistance as the 
Council may desire under ‘Article $1 of the 
S§Charter, those parts of such petitions as relate 
to matters which are the Commission’s special 
concern.” Petitions’ received: directly by the 
ti Trusteeship Council dealing with matters of con- 
etn to the commissions of ECOSOC should be 


“Chi cdmmunicated by the Trusteeship Council to the 


TE appropriate commissions for comment. 
‘It was also agreed by the ‘Joint Committee 
that when considering petitions referred by the 


i {ppropriate commissions concerning human rights 
athe status of women, the Trusteeship Coun- 


: /. . , 
dl should take into consideration the procedure” 


for dealing with such petitions as prescribed by 
ECOSOC itself. 


ME Joint ‘Committee’ listed the other’ methods ' of 
ii cooperation of a general nature as follows: (1) 

ti teciprocal notification of meetings and agenda, 
i‘ (2) calling of special sessions of one organ upon 
tithe request of the other organ, (3) reciprocal 
bei tepresentation in ‘meetings of the Councils, com- 
Bi mittecs and (4) exchange of documents. 


As ‘a result of the adoption ‘of the Joint’ Con- 
mittee’s report, the Trusteeship ‘Council found 
that two of its rules of procedute needed ‘to ‘be 
revised ‘and, actordingly, ‘adopted: fwo amends” 
ments? ‘aft amendment to’ Rule’.3‘to provide “for’ * 
the calling of a special session of ‘the ‘Trustees 
ship Council at the request 6f ECOSOC; and an 
arendment to Rule 8 to provide’ for “the com- 
municatiox to ECOSOC of the provisional agenda® 
for each session of the ‘Trusteeship Council. ' 


Examples. of Assistance Offered .. 


A few conerete cases will illustrate the range 
of assistance offered by ECOSOC ’to the Trustee- 
ship Coucil;and to trust territories throtigh the 
Trusteeship Council: In’ approving a resolution 
submitted by the Social Commission on problems’ 
of social welfare’ in “under:devélopéd areas,’ 
ECOSOE in 1948 enjoined ‘the Secretary-General, 
“after consultation with and with’ the concut-’ 
rence of the Trusteeship Council,” to initiate 
immediate studies and to colle:t’information with 
respect to certain ‘social ‘problems that concerned 
trust terfitories. “Thus when the commissiofs’ 
of ECOSOC ‘wished to colléct ‘information’ on 
certain problems’ in trust’ territories, these com-' 
missions followed the.’ procedure Suggested ‘by 
the Joint Committee to address such -réquest 
through their parent organ ‘to ‘the: ‘Trusteeship’ 
Council. This ‘resolution’“a'so'serves’as an ex- 
ample of the kind of assistance ECOSOC offered 
by calling the attention of the ‘Trusteeship’ Coun-’ 
cil ‘to the esas pat of undertaking °¢ettain' 
studies. , 

The interest and activities of ECQSOC in the 
field of human rights have been well known. 
During its tenth session in 1950, ECOSOC re: 
quested’ the Trusteeship Council to keep’it in- 
formed of such violations of the full enjoyment’ 
of ‘human rights and» fundamental * freedoms ‘as: 
might come to the notice. of the ‘Trusteeship’ 
Council.’ At the same time, ECOSOC »rejected: 
a much stronger. proposal suggested) by «the 
Commission ‘on’ Human Rights: that it request: 
the Trusteeship: Council» to . authorize the»Sub-' 
commission on Prevention of‘ Discriminatiomand 
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missions to. trust territories: 

As yet the, Trusteeship Council has not com- 
mumnicated petitions containing matters of concern 
to..a.. particular commission. of ECOSOC for 
comment by .such commission, 

The Trusteeship» Council, however, did avail 
itself repeatedly of the assistance of ECOSOC 
and. its commissions during the revision. of the 
Provisional. Questionnaire from 1947 to 1952. 
Even before the Joint Committee discussed above 
met, the Trusteeship Council during its first 
session had decided to transmit the, Questionnaire 
to. ECOSOC for advice and. comments, The 
latter referred. the appropriate parts of the 
Questionnaire .to its commissions, such as the 
Economic ,and.-Employment Commission, the 
Commission on Human Rights and the Statistical 
Commission, and tpon. receiving their o' serva- 
tions,..transmitted. ‘them to the , Trusteeship 
Council. 

Last, but.not, least, the assistance offered by 
ECOSOC through the, Trusteeship Council is not 
merely confined to matters. that affect trust ter- 
ritories, but also extends to matters concerning 
the, operation of the trusteeship system as a 
whole. For instance, ECOSOC, considering that 
it,would be. desirable, in order to improve the 
status. of women in the. trust territories, that 
women should share ~in the responsibilities of 
Visiting missions, .adopted in 195] a resolution 
which invited Member States to nominate,; and 
the Trusteeship Council to consider, appointing 
women to serve as members of visiting missions. 


Contact with Trust Territories through Ad- 
ministering Authorities 


It should be noted, however, that not: all of 
ECOSOQC’s activities in, of contact with, trust 
territories had. to go through the Trusteeship 
Council... When .an ECOSOC resolution called 
upom the Members of the United Nations to take 
cettain action, such as the collection and sub- 
mission of information, in their‘ territories, trust 
territories included, the Council. addressed the 
request to cach of the Members and, in the case 
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of the. seven Members who were also administer, 
ing powers of trust territories, the Council follow. 
ed the same procedure without first checking with 
the Trusteeship Council. This is because ECOSOC, 
under. Article 62 (1) of the Charter, is empower 
ed to make recommendations to the Member 
States with respect»to any matters mentioned ip 
the same article. On the basis of that article, 
ECOSOC frequently sent out, questionnaires op 
matters of general application to the metropolitag 
powers requesting information relating to terri. 
tories under their, jurisdiction, including trust 
territories. An example of, this is, the question, 
naire on implementation of full employmem 
policies sent out to all Member Governments ig 
1951. Of the replies to the, questionnaire, suby 
mitted. by Members, New Zealand, for instance, 
included information on its non-self-governing 
territories as well.as the Trust Territory .of 
Western Samoa. re 
In most cases ECOSOC,. instead of enna 
out a questionnaire, merely asked the Membem 
to supply information or submit reports on certaif 
matters in the territories under their. jurisdictic 
In 1949, for example, ECOSOC recommended, 
that Members report annually, on the progress 
achieved in the carrying out of ,resolutions com 
cerning teaching about the United Nations, ia 
their respective territories.. In the replies, Mi 
bers administering non-self-governing .territoril 
usually included information. on what they h 
been doing in the trust territory’ under th 
jurisdiction. a 
Is the. field of canasol of nani drugs, 
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cotic Drugs have a great deal to do in respeqy - T 
of trust territories. According to Article 21 ¢ ings 
the Convention for Limiting. the Manufa deh; 
and Regulating the Distribution of, Narcoti firie 
Drugs, as amended by the Protocol df, Decembal 4. 
11, 1946, the signatories undertook to forwail Upo: 
to the Secsetary-General of the United Nation 4. . 
an “annual report on the working of the H Italic 
vention in their territories, in accordance with p41, 
form drawn up by the Commission on Narcotig 7. 
Drugs of the Economic :and. Social Council] gy 
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Accord ngly, the powers administering non-self- 
governing territories regularly «forward such \in- 
formation in. separate form for ‘each of their trust 
territories. 

The functions’ of ECOSOC in requesting in- 
formation from, and making recommendations 
to, Member States with respect to conditions in 
territories under their jurisdiction, including trust 
territories, also apply in such fields: as the sup- 
pression of the traffic in women and children, 
suppression of the circulation of and traffic in 
obscene publications, etc. 


. IL The. Specialized, Agencies 
Ways of Establishing ‘Contact with Trist 


Territories 


Like ECOSOC, the specialized agencies ‘have 
n0 power of supervision. over the administration 
of trust territories, and it is mainly through the 
intermediary of the Trusteeship Council or the 
administering powers that they make recom- 
mendations or receive informations But the 
specialized agencies, unlike ECOSOC, may also 
have had diréct dealings with the trust  terri+ 
tories. as such. In other words, the -specialized 
agencies may’ receiye communications  request- 
img certain technical assistance, for instance, to 
be rendered in: Tanganyika, direetly from the 
Governor of the Territory of Tanganyika at 
Dar es Salaam. | The specialized agencies have 
independent status and therefore may negotiate 
and conclude arrangements with “the local’ au- 
thorities, presumably with the en of the 
Colonial ‘Office in London. 

The ‘best example showing ‘such direct deal. 
igs may be found in the carrying out of the 


'| technical: assistance program ‘in the ‘trust terri- 
arcotit 


tories by the specialized agencies individually, 
as well as ‘in conjunction with the United Nations. 


Upon the direct ‘request of the Administrator of 


the Trust Territory of Somaliland under’ the 


{Italian administration, a joint® United Nations 


Technical Assistance Mission was sent therei 
The Mission, in addition to representatives from 
the United Nations, consisted of experts from 
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the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO); 
the World Health Organization: (WHO) and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), and spent two 
months: in Somaliland in the spring of 1951. ° 

Some of the specialized agexcies; acting ‘sep- 
arately, sent their specialists:to the trust ‘terri- 
tories to render ‘certain assistance, when invited 
to do so by the: administering: authorities con- 
cerned. For example, the ‘International Labour 
Organisa:ion (ILO) in’ 1950° sent a senior’ of- 
ficial to Somaliland to study and ‘advise ‘on the 
improvement of labor and social situations, par- 
ticularly to. make recommendations on the révi- 
sion of the dator legislation! of ‘the territory. 

In some instances membership of specialized 
agencies was’ granted directly to cither trust ter- 
ritories as such, as in) the: case. of: thes French 
Cameroons and French Togoland in the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO); or ‘to trust 
territories’ in’ conjunction * with other -non-self- 
governing territories, as in the case of the Belgian 
Congo aid the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
in the International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU). And when trust territories become mem! 
bers of a specialized agencyy any recommenda- 
tions made by that agency are addressed direct- - 


_ly to the local ‘authorities:in the trust territories, 


On the other hand, ‘these same trust territories, 
in their capacity -as:memibers, also will send, in- 
formation, when requested; ‘directly to the agency 
without passing through ‘the hands. of the ad- 
ministering power concerned. | : 

In two! specialized. agencies, namely, WHO 
and: UNESCO, ‘an additional: category of as+ 
sociate members was provided «in théir: respecs 
tive Constitution “for territeries or group of 
territories, which are. not» responsible for the 
conduct of their intermational relations,” ‘upon 
application. made on behalf. of them by the 
member state or other authority responsible for 
their international relations. Such action on the 
part of specialized agencies in gtanting member- 
ship, full or: associate, directly to trust territories 
surely “would, as the UNESCO: representative 
told the Trusteeship “Council ‘in 1951, enable 
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“Trust, territories..,:..to become more closely as- 
sociated with the work of UNESCO and to 
benefit by its advice.” It would also extend 
the scope of’ specialized agencies’ direct dealings 
with the trust territories and increase their in- 
fluence therein. 

The other way to establisn contact with and 
carry out activities in the trust territories is 
through the intermediary of administering powers. 
As the seven administering powers of the trust 
territories are also. members of nearly all the 
existing specialized agencies, any recommenda- 
tions made would apply to all the territories 
under their jurisdiction. For instance, UNESCO 
in 1947 instructed the Director-General to ‘re- 
quest the cooperation of members in ‘the pre- 
paration of reports on the activities of govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations of- 
fering fellowships, scholarships, etc. The ad- 
ministering powers seat back information on 
conditions and facilities not only.,in their, me- 
tropolitan part, but also in their trust ‘terri- 
tories. 


Relationship, with. the Trusteeship Council 


Turning to the ways and kinds of assistance 
rendeted by the specialized agencies to. the 


Trusteeship Council in the exercise of its super- . 


visory functions, one must examine! the © rela- 
tionship between the Council and the agencies 
which is defined by the Charter, and the agree- 
ments signed betwe~n the United Nations and 
each of the speciaiized: agencies. 

Article 91 of the Charter provides that “the 
Trusteeship. Council shall, when . appropriate, 
avail itself of the assistance......of the specialized 
agencies in regardeto matters with which they 
are respectively. concerned.” How is the term 
“specialized agencies’’ within the meaning of 
this article defined? During a discussion in 
its first session concerning the transmission of 
the Provisional- Questionnaire through the Secre- 
tary-General to ECOSOC and also the specialized 
agencies, the Trusteeship Council heard a sug- 
gestion that the Questionnaire should also be 
transmitted to WHO, although the latter had 
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not yet concluded an agreement’with the United 
Nations: In supporting “this - suggestion, © the 
President of the Trusteeship Council was of the 
opinion that- Article “91 did not prevent ‘ the 
Council from availing itself of the assistance 
of any specialized agency. f 

However, this interpretation was contested on 
the ground that specialized agencies could be 
considered as such only if they: had entered inte 
agreements with the United Nations.’ The Coum 
cil, therefore, could not}: as-it saw fit, call on 
any agency. This point of view was accepted 
and, as a result, an earlier draft resolution wag 
amended to delete the words “the specialized 
agencies having relaticns with the United Nw 
tions (ILO, FAO, UNESCO)” because only those 
specialized agencies having such relations were 
considered to be specialized agencies’ within the 
meaning of Article 91... Subsequently when @ 
specialized agency entered into agreement with 
the United Nations, the Questionnaire was aw 
tomatically transmitted to it through the Secre 
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tary-General. . 1 
Of the existing ten agreements, five contain 
a special article under the heading of | “Assis 
ance to the Trusteeship Council” with the fok§ I: 
lowing identical words: “(Fhe name of the§ age 
specialized agency) agrees to co-operate with thé | 
Trusteeship Council in the carrying ‘out of: its 
functions and in particular agrees that it will, ete., 
to the greatest extent possile, render such assigs§ cern 
tance as the Trusteeship Council may request, ing Tru 
regard to matters with which the Organization is§ ager 
concerned,” of Nat 
The agreements with the ‘International Bank§ tegu 
for Reconstruction and. Development (Bank) andj On 
the International Monetary Fund (Fund), becaust| 
of their special nature, as agencies exclusive } mitt 
dealing with financial and monetary matters, do sent 
not go as far as the aforementioned five agreé§ in t 
ments, but nevertheless contain; an article off Eco 
‘Assistance to the Trusteeship Council’ )wi i cil i 
the following text: “The Bank (or the Fun r 
agrees to co-operate with the Trusteeship Coundil YP 
in the carrying out of its functions by furnish} T' 
ing information and technica] assistance. upe 
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Jniteg | request and in such other similar Ways as may 
1, the | be consistent with the Articles of Agreement of 
of the | the Bank (or the Fund).” 
it the | In the °agreements: with the Uniyersal Postal 
stance | Union (UPU), the Intermational Telecommunica- 
‘i tion Union (ITU), and «the World: Meteoro- 
ed on | logical Organization (WMO), there is:no special 
ld bef article on assistance to the Trusteeship Council, 
d’intg | but a general ‘article entitled “Assistance ‘to: the 
Coun. § United Nations” provides that each agency agrees 
ll om § to co-operate with and to give assistance to the 
cepted § principal and subsidiary organs’ of the: United 
1 wag § Nations in’ accordance with the’ Charter and its 
alized § OWN constitution. 

Na Such is the basis for the specialized agencies’ 
those § assistance to the Trusteeship Council. The 
were methods of cooperation “and /!:coordination  aré 
n the§ four in number and similar to those: between 
ren gf ECOSOC and the Trusteeship Council... They 
with§ ate provided for in all the agreements: ‘(2) 
; aw feciprocal representation; (2) reciprocal inclusion 
Secre. | on the agenda of items proposed by the ‘other; 

| (3) consultation with respect to recommendations 
mtain § made by one organ to the other; (4) exchange 
ssist § Of information and documents. 
. fol In practice, however, only a few specialized 
f the§ agencies have availed themselves: of all these 
h thé§ methods, because. a majority of the agencies, 
£ itg§ such as the Bank, Fund, UPU, ITU, WMO, 
will, § etc., are not particularly interested in, or con- 
assig.§ Cerned with ~ items under discussion by the 
Trusteeship Council. Of: the tem specialized 
agencies having agreements with the United 
Nations, only FAO, ILO, UNESCO and WHO 
tegularly participate in the‘ work of the Council. 
On several occasions representatives of these 
‘agencies attended also the meetings of the Com? 
mittees of the. Council. . For: instance; repre- 
sentatives of FAO; ILO and WHO participated 
in the work of the 4d Hoc Committee of ‘Rural 
ft Economic Development of the Trusteeship Coun- 
with} cil in 1952. 


— Types of Assistance 





’ 


nish+f{ The assistance requested of, and: rendered , by; 
the specialized agencies to the ‘Trusteeship Coun- 
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cil. can be divided into two types... The first is. 
that requested in connection with the regular 
functions of the Trusteeship Council, such as the 
formulation and revision of the, Questionnaire; 
the examination of the annual reports of admin- 
istering  authoriti¢s, the review of the Coyncil’s _ 
general procedure, etc. “The second kind of as+: 
sistance is rendered in conne:tion » with certain 
specific problems, 

In connection with the formulation and re-; 
vision of the Provisional ‘Questionnaire, the Trus- 
teeship: Council in 1947). asked. the specialized 
agencies: for their advice’ with regard to. certain 
sections. In 1950 the Council, in undertaking a 
revision of the Provisional Questionnaire, took 
into account comments and suggestions, made 
by ECOSOC, | its’: commissions, the specialized 
agencies, and members of the Council... Among 
the agencies that submitted comments and sug- 
gestions Were FAO, ILO, UNESCO, WHO and 
the’ Bank. 

With regard to the examination of the annual 
reports of administering authorities, the Trustee- 
ship Council adopted a resolution in 1949 re- 
commending that ‘‘the specialized agencies stu y 
the annual reports on the administration of Trust 
Territofies with a view to making» sach observa- 
tions and suggestions as they may consider pro- 
per in order to ‘facilitate the work of the Trus- 
teeship Council.”)| The Secretary-General,: was 
asked “to keep in close touch with the: specializ- 
ed agencies: with a view to. seeking their counsel 
and assistance in regard to matters. with which 
they) are .concerned.” UNESCO is the only 
specialized agency which submits regularly: its 
observations on these reports. ILO. and WHO 
also occasionally submit their observations. 

The tone of such observations of specialized 
agencies is much milder and more restrained 
than that of .the resolutions and’ recommenda- 
tions of the Trusteeship Council, or the observa- 
tions of the Council’s visiting missions..-. This 
is because th: specialized agenzies are not super- 
visory organs of. the administration of trust ter- 
ritories, The mild. and restrained tone of the. 
agencies’ observations on the. annual or special 
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reports of the administering powers, “however; 
does not mean that these observations: contained 
no critical comments or made :no specific re- 
commendations. To cite a few examples, in 
commenting on the: educational conditions\in the 
four trust territories in the Pacific, UNESCO re- 
marked that in New Guinea “most of the teachers 
are unqualified and their standard of education 
is low,” and spoke of “the urgent need for new 
teacher-training centres”” as well as for “laying 
down a clear-cut policy with regard to types and 
standards of teacher-training.” In another place, 
when commenting on the condition of pr:mary 
and secondary education, UNESCO raised a num: 
ber of. pointed questions, and apparently wanted 
the administering power to give more: precise in- 
formation. After’terming as “unusual” the fact 
that ahout. 75 percent to almost 100 percent of 
education in five of the six African trust «ter- 
ritories were in mission hands, UNESCO then 
made a quite far-reaching suggestion that the 
State play an increasing role in the: provision 
and: conduct of education, because, as UNESCO 
saw it, “the State:is responsible for the applica- 
tion of the equality of educational opportunity 
for all children, of whatever race, religion, ‘social 
standing and economic status they might be.” 
These’ few excerpts are sufficient to indicate the 
active role played by UNESCO in assisting the 
Trusteeship Council in carrying out one of. the 
Council’s main functions as stated in Article 87. 
Other specialized agencies presumably could do 
the same should they so wish. 

With regard to the review of its general pro- 
cedure, the Trusteeship Council has not adopted 
resolutions specifically asking for comments from 
the specialized agencies. However, at least one 
agency, namely, UNESCO, sent comments’ and 
suggestions to the Council. This was obviously 
done on the basis of its Agreement with the 
United Nations. 

Comments and observations from specialized 
agencies on the consideration of petitions andthe 
examination of visiting missions’ reports ‘have 
not been sought by the Trusteeship Council, nor 
submitted by the agencies on their own initia- 
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tive: In 1947 a suggestion that experts: from 
specialized agencies might be invited to. serve as 
members of visiting missions ‘was not accepted, 
but the present rules of procedure of the Council 
does: not preclude the possibility of asking speci; 
alized» agencies to loan their experts to. visiting 
missions in an advisory capacity. i 

The second kind of ‘assistance given. to the 
Trusteeship Council by specialized agencies was 
expressed in inany and varied types which im: 
cluded: A 

(1) Loaning of: experts: In response to a re 
quest ‘from the Committee on Rural Economi¢ 
Development of the Trusteeship Council inviting 
FAO ‘to make available an. official familiar with 
‘and problems to assist in the preparation: of the 
Committtee’s final report, FAO sent to New 
York an expert from its headquarters, in Rome 
fora period of two. months -in the spring of 
1952. ° 

(2) Drafting of special-report: In addition to 
attending the meetings of the Committee and 
giving his expert advice, the above-mentioned of 
ficial from FAO was also. invited. by the Com: 
mittee to prepare a draft of Part I of its report 
to»the Council containing an analysis of general 
problems and features of land .tenure, relations 
ship. of land tenure to Jand use and utilization, 
which he did during his»stay at: New York. ~ 

(3) Furnishing of expert advice: This is the 
most common form in which the second type of 
assistance from specialized agencies is rendered, 
In 1950 the Trusteeship: Council requested the 
Secretaty-General to bring to the. attention of 
ILO the General Assembly's interest in the social 
advancement in trust territories: and to request! 
ILO. to give expert advice particularly on the 
following two questions: migrant labor, and pen+ 
al sanctions for breach of labor’ contracts by in’ 
digenous inhabitants. In\ response to that res 
solution, the Director-General of ILO informed 
the Council in 1951 that the matter. would be 
brought before the ILO Committee of Experts 
on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories. 
After ‘the Committee had met and concluded its 
conclusions, the Director-General of ILO. trans-! 
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mitted. to. the Council through the. Secretary-Gen- 
eral the reports of the Commiittee of Experts, 
together with notes summarizing the recommenda- 
tions contained in the reports and explaining the 
action, taken on them by the Governing Body.of 
ILO. 

(4) Supplying of information: | There 
slight difference between the furnishing of expert 
advice and the supplying of information, . Ex- 
pert advice is generally rendered at the specific 
request of the Trusteeship Council on certain 
particular problems. which are on the agenda 
of the Council... The supplying of information 
is usually done by. the. specialized agencies on 
their, own initiative with the thought that such 
information, may be of some value to the Coun- 
cil in facilitating the carrying out.of its function, 


is:.a 


; TI. Conclusion . 
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It wil be seen from the foregoing discussion 
that the, participation of ECOSOC and the speci- 
alized agencies in the operation of the trusteeship 
system has raised a number of interesting prob- 
slems of cooperation and coordination. In the 
case of, ECOSOC, the problems ‘are not so com. 
plex as those in case of the specialized agencies. 
This is because, in the first. place, ECOSOC and 
the Trusteeship Council,’ being component parts 
of the United Nations'!proper, operate under one 
authority, namely, the General Assembly, and 
are, in turn, served by the saine Secretariat, 
Moreover, various methods of cooperation and 
coordination between the two Councils have*been 
spelled out in detail in the report: of the Joint 
Coordination Committee. The procedure and 
machinery of coordination concerning ECOSOC’s 
tole in the operation of the trusteeship system, 
therefore, have to be examined at three levels. 
On the policy-making level, the General Assem- 
bly, through its various, main committees, par- 
ticularly its Second (Economic), Third (Social) 
and Fourth (Trusteeship) Committees either meet- 
ing separately or jointly, would be the organ of 
authority laying down broad principles toa be 
observed by the two Councils in carrying out 
its actual operation. And, on the Council level, 
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the procedure of ‘coordination, as), said: ‘several 
times earlier, has alicady. been! worked out and 
could be resorted to withour.much ado whenever 
the need ‘should arisé. In this. connection, it is: 
suggested. that, in addition to the full utilization 
of the opportunity afforded by the reciprocal -rep- 
resentation between the meetings of: the two 
Councils, the Joint Coordination’ Committee. : be: 
established as a standing committee»to discuss, 
preferably: in.an informal. way, and between ses~ 
sions, among other things, ‘the various problems 
involving ECOSOC’s  activities..with! regard to 
trust territories. With the increasing importance 
attached to the impact of ‘economic: and social 
conditions om the attainment: of the objectives 
of the trusteeship. system; such problems > are 
bound to, occur more frequently and merit) more 
thorough attention. ' i 

On the day-to-day transaction level, the Depart- 
ment of Trusteeship and the Department: of 
Economic and Social Affairs. in the Secretariat, 
serving the Trusteeship. Coun:il: and) ECOSOC 
respectively, would handle all the necessary liaison 
arrangements arising from the rendering of: as- 
sistance by ECOSOG tothe Trustteship’ Council, 
for instance, a request for some experts: in the 
Economic and Social Affairs Department to brief 
members) of a visiting mission. on. conditions. in 
certain, trust  terfitories,,to be: visited.) When, 
matters of importance: are’ up for decision, or 
when points of. disagreement o¢cur, presumably 
they weuld be referred to the Secretary-General 
for settlement: : 

Turning to the: specialized agencies, the co- 
ordination problem: arising from »their: participa- 
tion in the.trusteeship matters are rendered more 
complex by the fact that specialized. agencies, 
being outside of the United Nations proper, 
could have direct dealings with trust. territories 
without necessarily getting: prior approval from 
any of the United Nations organs. Conse- 
quently, the Trusteeship ' Council may not 
be. promptly informed of what any of the speci- 
alized agencies is doing in a certain trust ter- 


_ gitory-and sometimes may be unaware of such . 


activities at all. It is true that the administer- 
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ing* authority .concerned most likely would men- 
tion in its annual report any assistance render- 
ed by any of the agencies in the trust territory 
under its administration. But such a’statement, 
being in answer to one out of the 199 questions 
requested in the revised Questionaire (Question 
80), would give merely fragmentary informa- 
tion, and even this would te only received at a 
very late date. It is also true that the speci- 
alized agency conce ned would probably report 
its assistance to any trust territory in its annual 
report to the United Nations through ECOSOC. 
But, here again, the annual report of specialized 
agencies usually is not seriously discussed in 
ECOSOC and, even when’ discussed in detail, 
the concern of ECOSOC would not be the same 
as that of the. Trusteeship Council which na- 
turally would be interested only in those ac- 
tivities of the specialized agencies that affect 
trust territories. 

In view of such lack of direct and prompt 
contact as described above, the following. mea- 
sures designed for closer coordination are sug- 
gested. On the field operation level the adminis- 
tering authority’, when requesting assistance from 
specialized agencies, should be required to notify 
the Trusteeship Council beforehand of such a 
request, and submit promptly to the Council a 
sopy of the report of the ‘agency rendering  as- 
sistance, together with a description of the ac- 
tion the said authority» contemplated taking. If 
a mission of experts from ‘specialized agencies 
arrives at a trust territory at a time when a 
United Nations visiting mission is touring the 
same territory or vice versa, it would be highly 
desirable for the administering authority con- 
cerned to arrange meetings between the two mis- 
sions to exchange information on their respec- 
tive touring schedule, program, etc. 

,On the decision-making level it would be also 


desirable for the specialized agency, when api 
proached by an administering authority for as/ 
sistance in trust territories, to inform the Trus: 
teeship Council of that fact, and, after the mis: 
sion was completed, to send to the Council @ 
summary of its recommendations, if not the full 
text of its report. With such complete informa. 
tion from both the adminisiering authorities and 


_ specialized agen.ies at its disposal, the Trustees 


ship Council would be in a more intelligent 
Position to carry out its supervisoty functions, 
including the making of recommendations’ to 
the administering authority concerned, the drafts 
ing of instructions to visiting missions, ete. 

On the Secretariat level it would be desirab€ 
to invite the Under-Secretary in charge of the’ 
Trusteeship Department to sit in on the Ads 


_ministrative Committee on ,Coordination, which 


consists of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and.the executive heads of the specializ- 
ed agencies, when matters involving agencies” 
participation in the operation of the trusteeship 
system are under discussion. And then it would 
be the responsibility of the Under-Secretary to 


give a complete report on such discussions to 


the Trusteeship Council. Mention should also 
be made here of a special coordinating organ, 
namely, the Technical Assistance Board (TAB), 
which is. composed of the Director-General, of 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration and the executive heads of the par? 
ticipating agencies with the Executive Chairman 
of TAB presiding. It would be very helpful to 
the elimination of overlapping and misunder- 
standing that might arise from the uncoordinated 
activities of specialized agencies in trust terri- 
tories to have the Under-Secretary of the T rustee- 
ship Department attend. the meetings of ‘TAB 
when requests for assistance in trust territories 
are being considered, and’ give his views thereon. 
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Overseas Chinese Coming 
Mainland ‘Visit 
large number of overseas Chinese who re- 
cently visited the Communist-controlled 
mainland have applied for permission to come 
to Free China for an inspection. .tour; according 
to the Overseas Affairs Commission: ; 
The: first batch of» overseas.-Chinese who have 
applied, for entry into Taiwan under this special 
arrangement. will come individually early in, Sep- 
tember. They will be free to make) out their 


own itinerary and to remain here as. long as they 
wish to. The Government has decided that they 


will be given a chance to see what they like ex- 


cept fot.military secrets. 

An OAG. official.said: “We-will show them 

whatever they want to see, and not. just what 
we would like them to. see. © They shave had 
enough of the. Comngunist type. of tour, on, the 
Chinese mainland.” ; 
. For a, time there appeared, to .be;.some mis- 
understanding on the part of some overseas Chi- 
They wrongly. thought . this, tobe. a. dis- 
crimination against those who had ‘been -to, the 
Communist-controlled mainland. , Such. misun- 
derstanding has been dispelled. by clarifications 
by responsible. officials. 

All overseas Chinese who are. returning to 
Free China under this special. arrangement, will 
be assured of every convenience “and; complete 
freedom. ; 


hese. 


Rules for Issuing Passports 


New regulations» governing the simplified»pro- 
cedures of application for passports by Chinese 
in. Hongkong ‘and Macao went into effect on 
August 1, 

As announced by the Foreign Ministry on July 
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be made 
after August 1 at the office’ of ‘the Special Comm- 
missioner of the Ministry of Foreignht Affairs in 
Macao ‘in’ accordance with’ the “following pro- 
cedures: west 

1. Submission ofan application form with 
four photos and HK$63 ‘'to ‘cover the printing 
cost of passport and stamp tax. 

2. ‘Submission ‘of a guarantee.” “The ‘giiarantee 
should be undertaken by a” ‘local ' ovérseas ‘Chi- 
nese organization or a reliable shop or two rés- 
idents in Taiwan with a regular occupation. 

3. A residence permit issued by the local gov- 
ernment shall also be attached for screening. 

The Office of the Special Commissioner has 
been authorized to issue ‘passports to applicants 
after completion of the screening ‘process ‘with- 
out submitting the applications tothe “Ministry 
for' approval. © It ‘is’ learned that the. scréening 
will take about two weeks under normal circum- 


stances. 


Hongkong. Visitors . 


Mogg than twenty leading Chinese newspaper- 
men and college teachers’ in Hongkong’ arrived 
in Taipei’ early: in August. ©: Among” them’ ‘were 
Ting Wen-yuan, former president of ‘the’ Nation- 
al Tungchi University, Hsu Hsiao-yen, publisher 
of the Hongkong Times, -T' Hsi-fen,-dean of 
the Chuhai College, Woo Kya-tang, editor-in- 
chief of the Hongkong “Standard, and Chang 
Kuo-hsin, managing director of the Asia Film 
Studio and. the Asia Publishing Company. 

President Chiang, Kai-shek gave a dinner; in 
their honor on August 10: | The: dinner marked 
the end of a week-long conference during which 
the visitors had a very/ frank exchange of views 
with ranking Government, and patty. officials 
here. Toward the end of the conference, Presi- 
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dent Chiang spent more than three hours with 
conferees, listening to their 
getiéral the views © “expressed 
were most valuable and “~ helpful to the 
cause of anti-Communism. They have been well 
received and will serve as a good reference for 
policy-making in relation to overseas Chinese. 

The conclusions reached at the conference will 
no doubt have a good deal to do with the future 
course of action Taipei. may take in regard. to 
the Chinese in Southeast Asia in general and in 
Hongkong in particular. 

The conference was held as a: countermeasure 
against the latest Communist: activities in Hong- 
kong to win support among the Chinese. The 


the -- oversea 
views. In 


Communist move has recently caused great con- 
cern among the free Chinese both in Taiwan 
and abroad. Vice President Chen Cheng was 
also present when the President met with the 
overseas Chinese:,. The, Vice President availed 
himself of the opportunity to bid them welcome 
and expressed the hope that while back in Hong- 
kong they would redouble. their efforts to counter 
the Communist tactics of smiles and, sweet re- 
asonableness. 

The Vice President pointed out that President 
Chiang has the best judgment as. to the timing 
of a counterattack against the Communist-held 
mainland. 

Meanwhile, Vice President Chen revealed that 
military preparedness in Free:China is yjrtually 
complete. Those who have visited: Kinmen and 
Matsu, according» to him, can confirm that Free 
China today is militarily stronger than ever be- 


fore. 


Chinese in SE Asia Welcome 
Taiwan Goods 


If Free China exports more light industrial 
products such as ‘bicycles, sewing machines, 
electric fans, and agricultural «products’ such as 
hogs, tea leaves; and fruits to the Southeast Asian 
countries, she can easily defeat the Chinese Com- 
munist dumping policy there; declared Dr. Samp- 
gon Shen, Director of the Government Informa- 
tion Office, on July 16. 
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Dr. Shen, who returned from a five-week tour 
of Southeast Asia recently, was received-in audience | 
by President. Chiang Kai-shek on the morning 
of July 16. “He gave the Chief of State a re 
port on his impressions of the countries ‘he had 
visited, 

The GIO Director said that the overseas Chinese 
in Southeast Asia welcome Free China’s industri. 
al and farm products for;their excellent quality, 
The only regret is that their quantity is too 
limited. 

In’ contrast, the goods exported by the Chinese 
Communists to Southeast “Asia are all: poor in 
quality and are therefore not welcomed by * 
overseas Chinese. 

Shen further revealed that the overwhelming 
majority of the overseas Chinese’ in Southeast 
Asia are anti-Communist and loyal to the Re. 
public of China. ; 

In five weeks from June 8 to july 15, Shen 
visited Hongkong, the Philippines, Vietnam, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, Laos, Singapore, and Malaya, 
He was with the. Chinese goodwill. mission ‘to 
Thailand for part of the time in June. 


Overseas Chinese Investment 


A total investment amounting to US$8}131, 
500.95, HK$223,070.50 and, 9,450 pounds’ sterl- 
ing was made by overseas Chinese from Novem- 
ber 1955 to June 1956 for the development" 6f 
industries in Taiwan, actording toa reliable 
source. This figure, however, does not include 
22 applications for investment which are still 
under Government scrutiny and examination. 

From September 1952 to August’ 1954, the 
total investment made here’ by overseas Chinese 
in Hongkong, Macao and other areas was valued 
at US$1,515,919.42 and HK§10,639.92. °° Re 
stricted by the regulations promulgated ‘on 
September 1, 1954, which limited capital invest- 
ment to t'e importation of machinery parts, 
raw materials and their related half-processed 
goods, the inflow of overseas Chinese capital 
dropped sharply during the period from: Septem- 
ber 1954 to November 1955 to US$121,432» ahd 
HK$473;900. 
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The new record registered at the end of June 
1956 was attributed to the more flexible new 
regulations put into effect on November 19, 1955, 
which were supplemented by the rules governing 
overseas Chinese or alien investment for importa- 
tion of supplies for sale in Taiwan. Under these 
few regulations and rulés, more varieties of sup- 
plies can now be imported into ‘Taiwan. 


Overseas.. Chinese. Education in. Taiwan 


More than 3,500 ‘ovetseas’ Chinese” students 
have returned to Free’ China to sttidy since 1951, 
according to an authoritativésource. The’ num- 
ber’ of those students* at the end’ of’ the ‘last 
semester ‘was 3,127. It is ‘expected “that ’2,400 
new students’ will be ‘enrolled in the current 
semester. That means that a total of more than 
5,000 overseas’ Chinese students will ‘study in 
Free’ China’ in the present academic ‘year. 

The development’ of ‘ education for oVerseas 
Chinese in Free China may be outlined ds 
follows: 

1. The number’ of overseas Chinese ‘students 
in Taiwan was 76 in 1951 as against 3,127 last 
semester. ‘It is ‘expected that the total ntimber 
May well be over 5,000 this year. 

2.. In 1951 overseas Chinese students ‘came 
from only seven different’ countries, while last 
semester they were from as Many as’ twenty-five 
countries. 

3. Since 1953, the scope of* instruction’ for 


overseas Chinese here has been expanded to in 
clude high school education. In the last semes- 
ter no less than 942 oversea Chinese pupils 


‘studiéd in high schools on this island. 


4. Last year a teachers’ college was opened 
for’ Chinese students from abroad. It is learned 
that a special class’ in- joutnalism. is’ being - plan- 
ned for.them this: year. 

5. ‘Before 1955 there was no apeclek institu- 
tion ‘of education for oVerséas’ students in Pai- 
wan. “ But now Free China “boasts an overseas 
Chinése high school, 4 preparatory’ class for over- 
sea Chinese college studefits, ‘and an ovérseas 
Chinese Educational Hall in the Taiwan Provin- 
cial* Normal University. - 

6. Since 1954 financial aid has béen given 
to overseas Chinesé students ‘in’ Free China; if 
they reaily need it. It ‘is’ estimated: that) 613 
students received mainteriance allowances in 1954 
as against’ 1,041” students in 1955. °° Moteover, 
medical and travel “allowances have also been 
granted to those who cantiot afford’ to pay: « 

According té recent “statistics; ‘there are dlto- 
géther 3,721° Chinese’ schools abroad)of which 
925 are under Communist influence while 2796 
owe their allégiance:to the Governtment of ‘Free 
China. ‘It is interesting to“note that while over- 
seas Chinese students aré coming back to’ Tai- 
wan in increasing numbers, those’ who ‘elect’'to 
go to the Red-held aan are seer on _ 
decrease. 
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Peh Lo (a judge of horses) taught ‘the’ students’ he disliked how to 
judge horses that could run'a:thousand # ‘in otie days’ On the other 
hand, he taught the ones he liked how to judge inferior horses.° His 
reason was that one could make but sloW profit from horses which* 
could run a thousand Ji in one day bécausé they Were met 6nlyonce 
in a long while; but one could maké quick’ profits with interiey 


horses because they ‘were ‘sold’ daily. 
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Typhoon Wanda on the Mainland 


yphoon Wanda swept across, the ‘Chinese 
mainland in, the early part of. August, 
and wrought terrible havoc on at least ten _pro- 
vinces. Having landed on the mainland coast on 
August 1, for three days it ravaged the _pro- 
vinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang and Fukien. Then 
it. turned towards Anhwei, Honan, Shantung 
and Hopei,. causing heavy losses of lives and 
property. The typhoon brought so much rain- 
fall with it that all rivers in the affected pro- 
vinces overflowed. As*a result, great parts of 
the’ proyinces were under water. 
On the night, of August 1, 
Shanghai, Hangchow and Foochow. 
lying parts. of Shanghai were flooded. 
current in that,,city was. cut, leaving the city 
in pitch. darkness. Over 10,000 houses in Shang- 
hai were razed to the ground, and over 30,000 
people rendered homeless. Hangchow was even 
more badly hit... Over 50,000 houses there were 
destroyed, and all the trees around. the West 
Lake, including some over a hundred years old, 
were uprooted. Over 3,000 people were either 
killed or injured, and over 70,000 lost their 
homes. Damage to the crops was heavy. It is 
estimated that in, the triangular area) between 
Shanghai, Hangchow and Ningpo, at least 40 
per cent of the crops were lost. 
In_the morning of August 3, the center of 
the typhoon ‘moved to Anhwei. At a ‘speed of 


Wanda reached 
The. low- 
Electric 


16 to 20 kilometers per hour, it swept across 


Anbwei, the northern part of _Kiangsu, Honan, 
' and the southern parts of Shantung and Hopci. 
In Anhwei alone, over 320,000 houses were des- 
troyed, while losses of the crops were. incal- 
culable. All these ‘provinces were under ex- 
tremely heavy downpour. The Yi, Chieh, Yung- 
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ting, Chi, Shun, Chang, Kuoyang aad Hut 
Rivers a¥l overflowed, and dykes collapsed at at 
least a hundred places. Kaoliang plants - were 
mowed down by, the strong wind. | Trees were 
uprooted by the thousands. 5 

Over 1,000,000 mou of rice field in the,.Tai 
Lake district were ravaged by the, typhoon 
Damage to crops in the, Tungting Lake. district 
in Hunan and the Poyang Lake . distsict, in 
Kiangsi was also extremely heavy. 

The havoc,it. wrought in. Honan was terrible 
According to a Communist announcement. of 
July .6,, 123,937, refugees from 31,460, families 
had been rescued in Anyang and Hsinhsiang 
districts, while in Hsuchang district over, 60, 
000 houses. were destroyed, two. persons killed 
and 214 wounded... Altogether 3,900;000. moa 
of agricultural. lands. were. inundated; 60. per 
cent of the district’s kaolang plants were mowed. 
down, and from 5.to 10, per cent snapped. 

When the flood. reached the flat.area in North 
China, it spread rapidly and very soon engulfed 
a few dozen districts. The Peiping, Hankow, 
Lunghai, Shihchiachuang-Taiyuan Railways were 
cut by the flood into innumerable sections. 
Some rails were warped while others washed 
away. Many tunnels along the Shihchiachuang- 
Taiyuan Railway were destroyed by the flood, 
and. telegraph, poles were. pulled down like 
matches, 


Too Few Students, Too Many Schools 


The Chinese Communist educational authori- 
ties are. running into. difficulties in getting 
enough .students. to fill. their schoo!s and col- 
leges. At first the Communists expected to 
enrol 20,000 students from overseas this year 
for their schools all. over the mainland, but they 
have so far succeeded in getting not more than 
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1,300. The reasons for this. failure are obvious. 
Since the Chinese .Communists . lifted. part’ of 
their bamboo curtain to admit overseas. visitors, 
many overseas ‘Chinese have visited, the main- 
land. Their experience in Red China-has noi been 
such as to give them sufficient encouragement 
to send their children to Communist schools, 
Moreover, those overseas Chinese students who 
are studying in Red. China have not been given 
a nite. handling. They are discriminated 
against, bullied, jilted, and prevented from writ- 
ing to their parents. Under the title ‘‘Let’s .Do 
Our Best to Help Overseas Chinese Students 
to Find Schools,” the,.Communist newspaper 
“Kwang Ming Daily News” wrote on August 
16: 

“We still have too many shortcomings. Some 
teachers and party cadres have- not. been help- 
ing and encouraging the overseas Chinese stu- 
dents to communicate with their families. Some 
party cadres even prevent the students from 
writing to their families. Naturally their families 
become.worried and suspicious.” 

The paper also. revealed that many schools 
“punish the overseas Chinese students. -severely 
at the slightest excuse. They abuse them; dis- 
cfiminate against them, use violence. against 
them.” 

Is there any wonder that the overseas Chinese 
students keep themselves away from the Com- 
munist schools? ‘ 

At home, the Communists do not find it any 
tasier to get enough students either... ’The 
“Kwang Ming Daily News’’ wrote editorially 
on July 17: 

“The difficulty we. have in getting. »enough 
students lies in the fact that many graduates 
from junior and senior middle schools want to 
help their families by going into» agricultural 
production in their villages. They do not want 
to go to: school any more: Those who joined 
agricultural production last year -and) the year 
before have no wish to leave it. They too do 
not want any more schooling.” 

Ting Hwa; personal secretary to the Commu- 
hist “Minister of Higher Education” and Secre- 
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tary-General, of:,the., “National Committee for 
Enrolment of University, and C@lege Students,” 
appealed; to..the.-publie through the. .‘fPeople’s 
Daily News” for help to. “guarantee osuccess” 
for the Committee. He complained: 

“The principal hindrance which we are en- 
countesing in enlisting students..into the . uni- 
versities and colleges. is..that.some. government 
organs are preventing their. staff-members, from 
taking part in the entrance examination. Others 
are just indifferent. Still others .openly.. pro- 
hibit their, staff-members to go to the uni- 
versity. The heads of .many government organs 
always. accuse, their subordinates who. want. .to 
have more education. of ‘individualism,’ ‘being 
unwilling to. settle down.10 work,’. or ‘being 
too eager to climb upward.” 


Dash to Freedom 


The Central News Agency, reported on. July 
27 that a 26-yeai-old woman, in a desperate 
dash towards freedom, swam a long way under 
Communist fire from her native village in Chung- 
shan district, Kwangtung, and: was picked up in: 
Macao, the Portuguese colony, at: 10 p.m. on 
July 26. She made the escape .with another 
man and woman. She was thé only one: who 
succeeded, 

The woman was Yao Hsiu-!an, whose husband 
is now running a business in “Vancouver. She 
had once been sent to a’ mass trial by the Comy 
munist cadres: in. her’ village on the charge ‘of 
being an “overseas landlord.” : She had. been suf~ 
fering from abuses and persecution ever. since. 

What prompted her to the brave escape wasy. 
she said, the immediate danger of being drafted 
into the army together with a great number of 
young women to “serve” the soldiers. She‘ un-: 
derstood that “serve” in ~this \ connection »means 
being a camp prostitute... She would rather die 
than submit:herself to the dishonour and decided 
tovescape. 

On the-night of July 25, she and another man 
and woman jumped into the bay of Chihtouwan 
and made: for:Macao. Off Hsiawanho they were 
discovered by the Communist sentries, who greet- 
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ed them with a gust of machine-gun bullets. 
She hid herself among the reeds and. waited until 
the strafing was over. She never saw the other 


two again. 


Operatic Reform” 


Ever since the Chinese Communists seized the 
mainland, they have been “reforming” the Chinese 
traditional operatic art to fit their political pat- 
tern. A “Committee of Theatrical Reform” has 
been set up in Peiping, which is sending “super- 
visors” to all theatres and operatic companies to 
see to it that the “reform” be duly observed. 
Mao Tse-tung himself has given many instruc- 
tions to the Committee, setting out his “principles” 
for the “reform.” Recently the Committee. an- 
nounced that the “reform” had been completed. 
This means that the Chinese operatic art, which 
has a time-honoured tradition, has been given a 
Marxist new look, which is both tragic and comic 
at the same time. 

Apart from the “reform” by the Committee, 
every “supervisor” is free to axe any opera in 
any way he thinks fit. He decides what the 
Early this :year a Peiping 
Everything 


company is to sing. 
opera company visited Manchuria. 
was ready for the curtain to rise on the first 
night, when the “supervisor” summoned the prima 
donna to his room and told her that certain “re- 
forms’’ in her part were necessary. He expected 
her to carry them out. at once. 

The opera that was to begin in a few minutes 
was ‘‘A Lady on Her Way to Trial.” Immedi- 
ately after the curtain rose, the following soprano 
aria was to be heard: 

“I, Susan, have just left my native place Hung- 
tung Asien and now find -myself here in the 
street. My heart is filled with so much sorrow 
that I could hardly open my mouth. Please, 
gentlemen, lis.en to me. Which of you are: go- 
ing to Nanking? Kindly tell my husband...” 

The almighty “supervisor” objected..to this 
passage on the ground that it had nothing to do 
with the production drive. “We, like everybody else, 
must do our part in the production drive,’’ said 
he. . He ordered that the passage be changed into 
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something like this: 

“J, Susan, have just left my native Hungtung 
hksien and am now on my way to production 
work, In response to the appeal of the Party's 
General Line, I am going to Taiyuan...” 

When this was later sung by the prima donna 
on the stage, she was greeted with a thunder of 
applause from the audience. | 

The second: opera that was to be performed 
by the company was “Yu Tang Chun,” the story 
of an ancient famous coutesan of that mame, 
The night before the opera’ was staged, the 
“supefvisor’ thought that it ‘was against the 
“New Marriage Law,” and ‘ordered a “reform.” 

The part that had to be changed was the judge's 
question to the girl: 

“So, seven p.us mine, you are sixteen already, 
Quite a grown-up girl. Let me ask you, whom 
did you marry first?” 

According to the Communist ‘‘New Marriage 
Law,” a girl cannot get’ married under 18 years 
of age. Although the “law” was not meant to 
be retroactive to the extent of annulling all mar. 
rages of dead people contrary thereto, yet, ac- 
cording to the “supervisor,” anything sung on the 
stage that suggested a breach of it, however re 
motely, should be considered as bad taste if not 
anything more serious. The awesome judge was 
told to ask: 

“So, two times nine, you are eighteen already, 
Quite a-grown-up girl. You have observed the 
‘New Marriage. Law.’ Let me ask you, whom 
did you marry first?” 

Another opera company was going to perform 
“Ping Kwei’s Farewell to the Cave,’” in which 
there was a scene when Hsuch Ping Kwei, a 
military hero in the Tang Dynasty, ‘said farewell to 
his wife before he joined the army. The couple 
were saddened by the fact that t ey had to part 
with each other and cried over the parting. On 
the eve of the performance, the “supervisor” 
asked for the script. © 

On the next day, when the script was returned 
to the company, there was a big. cross on ‘it 
The performance was banned. The reason? ‘The 
opera was contrary to the “Conscription Law.” 
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“You must realize that the Conscription Law is 
now being observed in all parts of the country,” 
said the “supervisor.” “Thousands of young 
men are joining the army with great enthusiasm 
in order to defend their country and homes. 
But Hsueh Ping Kwei behaved differently. He 
was sorry to part with his wife and did not 
want to join the army. He even shed tears when 
he left her. This will have a very bad effect 
on the people. We must not tolerate this viola- 
tion of the Conscription Law. That is why the 
performance must be banned.” J 

The “supervisor’s” ruling must be obeyed, es- 
pecialiy when violation of the “Conscription 
Law” would mean “counter-revolution.” This is 
worse than violation of the “New Marriage Law,” 


* or “feu- 


which could only mean “conservatism’ 
dalism” at the worst. 

But the tickets had been sold. The company 
was put in a dilemma. After some discussion 
among the actors and actresses, the following 
way out was found: 

Hsueh was to be made to volunteér to join 
the army. He was to appear exalted at the 
chance of serving his country. His wife was to 
be proud of her husband’s patriotism and glad 
that he was going away. She was to pin a big 
red flower on him and bid. him to kill-as many 
“American imperialists” as possible. This was 
a happy solution for all concerned. The curtain 
rose punctually at the fixed t.me. 

Some people in Hongkong may remember a 
recent performance of the opera “The Knifing 
of Mei” by the Communist visiting troupe. The 
story of the opera goes that Chen Shih-Mei, 
who deserted his wife after she had sacrificed 
a lot for his success, was brought be- 
fore Lord Pao, the great judge in the Sung 
Dynasty. The Chinese King Solomon meted out 
the severest punishment for the rascal, to the 
satis action of everybody in the audience. In Red 
China, however, the opera has been “reformed” 
It is Lord Pao who 
has been made the rascal. He was a high of- 
ficial, was he not? Well, according to the Com- 
munists, being so high up in the feudal ruling 


to tell a different story. 
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class, how is it possible that he would do any- 
thing for the people? The story in its original 
form is calculated to blur the difference of classes 
and is therefore against the people’s interests. 
Experts were called in to make the necessary 


alterations. 

The experts decided that in the first place, 
Lord Pao on the stage was to become a clown, 
instead of the dignified old gentleman. At the 
last scene, when the Emperor’s aunt arrived to 
save Chen Shih Mei from the sword of the 
executioner, though Lord Pao refused to oblige 
at first, he gave in after the royal lady offered 
him a promotion and ten thousand taels of 
gold, which he accepted without much hesitation. 
Chen Shih Mei was allowed to live, “Only 
this,” said the experts, “corresponds to historical 
facts.” 

But what about Mrs. Chen, the aggrieved 
woman? The experts disposed of her without 
much difficulty either. All they had to do was 
to make Lord Pao ring her up and tell her oyer 
the telephone that she must come no more to 
bother his Lordship. Those who-doubt if the 
telephone existed in Lord Pao’s time have only 
to look at the banner hung in his court on the 
stage. On the banner, there was written this 
Communist slogan in big characters: “Onward 
March to Scientific Development!” . 


Sartorial “Reform” 


Another “reform,” that of the people’s dresses, 
is now going on in full swing on the mainland. 
To show that the livelihood of the people has 
been bettered beyond all recognition since the 
Communists “liberated” them, the people are 
being asked to put on dresses with loud colours 
and patterns. Those who do not do so are 
called “reactionary.” 

According to the Communist magazine “Chi- 
na’s Youth,” young men and women all over 
the mainland have received orders to throw 
away their “dull” dresses and put.on loud ones. 
In the universities in Peiping, students who do 
not wear loud dresses because they cannot afford 
them have been attacked by the students’ organi- 
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zations. Even the university authorities, so 
“China’s Youth” tells us, think that a good 
student is a well-dressed student. 

“China’s Youth” says that beautiful dresses 
are signs of party loyalty in Communist party 
organs. The sartorial “reform” is carried out 
by the method of mockery and sarcasm. A 
Communist woman cadre working in Taiyuan 
earncd about $40 a month with which she had 
to keep her mother and a younger sister. She 
could not afford a loud dress and for that she 
incurred such severe criticisms as “Her support 
to the party is not positive enough,” “She is 
an old-fashioned backward young old woman,” 
“She is a typical snail crawling on the road of 
beautification of life which cannot shake off its 
ugly old shell.” Under pressure from all sides 
she had to spend her last pesny for her “beau- 
tification” and buy a loud dress to plzase the 
party. 

A few days before ‘“‘May Day” this year, the 
magistrate of Nanching district in Fukien pro- 
vince gave the order that everyone in his district, 
man, woman or child, should put on a_ loud 
dress on “May Day” to show how the workers’ 
life had been improved. The district headquarters 
of the Communist party, the Communist youth 
corps in the district, as well as schools and 
trade unions were to help carry out the magis- 
trate’s order. Members of these organizations were 
instructed to provide leadership to the people 
by personal examples in this matter. Those who 
could not afford new dresses were lent money, 
colourful cloth was taken off the ration, and all 
tailors were ordered not to make any plain- 
coloured dresses for anybody. So on “May 


Day,” the streets in Nanching were filled with 


colourful dresses. . The people, though “beay. 
tified,”” looked far from happy. The fantastig 
designs on their dresses presented a sharp and 


tragic contrast to the “vegetable colour’’ of their 


faces. 
Japanese Sees Uprising 

According to the Hongkong Standard, a me 
ber of the Japanese National Railway Workers’ 
Union said on July 27 in Hongkong prior to his 
return to Japan by plane that an uprising is 
bound to break out inside Communist China ip 
a few years as the Reds are facing bankruptcies 
in their national and farming economies and 
labour resources. 

The Union had sent a delegation of 40 members 
to Red China for a stay of over 40. days... 

The member who made the above statement 
at the airport did not wish to disclose his name, 

He said that all workers inside Red China had 
been working under conditions detrimental to 
their health. He said, the workers had to work 
overtime, had no proper nourishment and had to 
spend at least two hours every day for political 
training. 

Under such conditions, he remarked, these 
labourers were becoming strained. 

One instance that reflected the poor conditions 
inside Red China is that all the 40 members.of 
the delegation were suffering from indigestion 
when they arrived in Canton because they had 
been offered “unclean” water by the Communist 
officers at Shum Chun, 

He also said that the Reds had been ‘antag 
Nistic towards the delegation members. They 
were warned against going out alone at night 
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Austrslian Goodwill. Mission 

n extending their hearty welcome to the visit 

of the 12-member Austra ian goodwill mis- 
son to the Republic of China, the local, papers, 
while praising highly the contributions made by 
the Australian Government (to the anti-Commu- 
nist efforts of the free world, urged it to send 
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a diplomatic mission to Free China as a demon- 





sation of its friendship toward this country. 
The Central Daily News editorially: stated on 
August 9 that the relations between China and 
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Australia had been a long record of close friend- 
Though. the two coun- 
tries are separated by the sea, continued the 





menth .. ; 
ship and cooperation. 
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paper, “the advance of modern scignce has done 
much to overcome the geographical distance. 
Politically, both are firmly anti-Communist, and 
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are important links in the chain of the  collec- 





tive security system in the Western: Pacific.” 
The g'obal strategy of the Soviet bloc at the 
present moment, added the daily, “is to conquer 
Asia, Australia and Africa as. its first’ step, which 
will then be followed by a war with the Western 
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Nations, sO as to realize its dream: of world 
Its: tactics to:attain this ‘end is to 





domination. 
harp on ‘peaceful. co-existence’ in ordér°to lull 






the West into a false sense of “security on the 





| one hand and to. intensify its political, economic 





and cultural offensive in the East:on the other. 





Under such circumstances, close cooperation be- 
tween the two staunchly anti-Communist coun- 
tries is all the more important. It is hoped that 
the visit of Sir John Latham’s mission will not 






only further strengthen their cordial relations but 





also pave the way for closer cooperation in their 





anti-Communist efforts, so as to make’ greater 
contribution to peace and security in the Far 
East.”’ 







While extending its welcome to the visit of 





the Australian goodwill mission, the Hsin Sheng 
Pao editorialized on August 9 that “between the 
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Republic of China and Australia; there 
are many things in common. Both are 
peace-loving and freedom-loving. : Both 
are staunchly anti-Communist. Because 
of that, ¢ach has:contributed im its own 
way to the maintenance of: peace and 
security.in the, Western Pacific.” Among: the = 
members’ of the British Commonwealth, the paper 
went on to say, “Australia has not only consis: 
tently maintained friendly relations with the Re- 
public of China but is also one of the important 
sponsoring) nations of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization which has since become the chief 
bulwark against the spread of World Commu-’ 
nism in this part of the globe.” However,’ the 
paper pointed out, “for the peace of the world 
in general and of Southeast: Asia in particular, 
the free nations should coordinate their efforts 
in rooting out the source of all trouble—the 
puppet Peiping regime which im the past few 
years has served as the spearhead of Communist 
aggression in Asia. Otherwise, ho permanent 
peace is possible.” 

“Though many Australian friends have visit: 
ed Taiwan in the past, they all came here in 4 
private capacity. The 12-member’ mission head- 
ed by Sir John Latham which will come ‘here 
today is the first official mission ever sent here. 
All its members being leaders of various fields 
of endeavor in that country, their present visit 
cannot but have far-reaching effects on the close 
cooperation between China and Australia in the 
days to come.” Thus declared the Chung Hua’ 
]ik Pao in its editorial on the day of the ‘mis- 
Unlike some members of the 
British Commonwealth, continued the paper “Aus- 
tralia’ did not succumb to the British influence 
and steadfastly refused to extend diplomatic rec- 
ognition to the puppet regime in Peiping: ~ Her 
firm anti-Communist stand may be attributed as 
much to her geographical: position as to the far- 
sightedness of her leaders.” Being confronted 
with the same. ménace, added the paper, “the 
two. countries should not ‘content ~ themselves 
with the mere promotion of closer ties between 
them. ‘They should go a step further by mak- 
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sion’s arrival, 











ing concerted efforts to unite the anti-Commu- 
nist forces of the free world so as to lay a sound 
foundation for the freedom and peace of the 
world.” 

In extending its hearty welcome to the visit 
of the Australian goodwill mission to the Re- 
Public of China, the Combined Daily News edi- 
torially stated on the same day that “judging 
from the composition of this mission, we can 
readily s:e the importance attached to it by the 
Australian Government.” Though a member of 
the British Commonwealth, continued the paper, 
“Australia has steadfastly refused to recognize 
the puppet Peiping regime. She is also one of 
the very few countries which have the vision and 
farsightedness to see the growing menace of 
Communist aggression. In this connection, we 
should like to recall that Australia, as long as 
six years ago, entered into a military alliance 
with the United States. She was also largely 
instrumental not only in pushing through the 
formation of the Middle East Alliance, but also 
in sending troops to Malaya to help the British 
crush the Communists and promoting the forma- 
tion of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization.” 
The bonds between the Republic of China and 
Australia, the paper further pointed out, “have 
been most cordial and friendly. Politically, both 
are staunchly anti-Communist. Diplomatically, 
they give support to each other on every vital 
issue in international conferences. It is hoped 
that a new .era will evolve as a result of the 
present visit of the Australian leaders to Free 
China in the relations of the two coun ries.” 
Finally, the paper expressed the view that “to 
promote further cooperation between them noth- 
ing is more urgent than to send an Australian 
dip omatic mission to this country; otherwise we 
cannot see how Sino-Australian friendship and co- 
operation can be best demonstrated.” 

Attaching great importance to the visit of the 
Australian mission which was scheduled to make 
a ten-day tour of Free China the Kung Lun Pao 
editorially observed on August 8 that “as allies 
in World War II and staunch anti-Communist 
nations of the free world, the Republic of China 
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and Australia have always been close in thei 
ties. The present visit of Sir John Latham’; 
mission will not fail to further cement their re. 
lations in the days to come.” The source of the 
Present world troubles, continued the paper, 
“arises largely from Communist aggression. Had 
the free nations, particularly Great Britain; taken 
a common and firm stand against their common 
enemy from the very beginning, the trend of 
world development would have taken a different 
course. It is our sincere hope that Australia 
would: make use of her influence in persuading 
Great Britain and those members of the British 
Commonwealth which have been soft-pedalling 
the Communists to re-appraise their former policy 
and to close ranks with other staunch anti-Com. 
munist nations of the world in their common éf. 
forts to fight against the enemy of mankind— 
world Communism, so as to make peace and 
freedom reign once more over the world.” 
Extending its welcome to the 12-member Aus. 
tralian goodwill mission to the Republic of China, 
the China Post in its editorial on August 9 
declared that “we welcome the distinguished 
visitors from Australia not merely in the true 
Confucian tradition of extending a welcoming 
hand to friends coming from afar, but also for 
more important reasons.” Of ail the members 
of the British Commonwealth; continued the 
paper, “Australia and her .next-door neighbor, 
New Zealand, are most consistently anti-Com. 
munist and have a better understanding of the 
Communist menace in Asia than any other com- 
ponent units of the British Empire. Australia 
was one of the leading countries in the’ eastern 
hemisphere to have early recognized the Commu- 
nist threat for what it is and to have decided 
to join the United States and New Zealand in 
the first post-war treaty: for collective security 
in the Pacific commonly known as the ANZUS 
Pact. The Chinese people also recall with pleasure 
the numerous occasions in international confer: 
ences on which the Australian delegate, whoever 
he may be, has invariably championed the cause 
of freedom in general. and of Chinese freedom 


in particular. The support the Chinese delega- 
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tion to the United Nations and other specialized 






n thej 

ual agencies of the UN have received from the Aus- 
ack , tralian delegation in innumerable encounters with 
of ‘ the enemies of Chinese freedom will always be 





gtatefully remembered by’all' free Chinesé.”' Such 
being the cordial relations that have existed be- 
tween 'the two countries, added the paper, “nothing 
would give the Free Chinese greater ‘pleasure if, 
as a result of the current Australian ‘goodwill 
mission, the. Australian Government could’ see 
jts way to setting up an embassy at Taipei for the 








promotion of still closer relations between the 





two countries.” 






Suez Crisis 





Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal Company 
was viewed by the Central Daily News: in its 
successive articles on July 23 and 28 and August 
2, 7, 16 and 17 as the climax: of a. series : of 
Middle Eastern crises which, if not properly 
handled, might lead the world to the precipice 
of war. Ostensibly, continued the. paper, ‘‘the 
latest Egyptian action is a. reaction to:.Ameri- 
can and British refusal to: help» finance . the 
Aswan High Dam-—a cherished Egyptian project. 
The real issue, however,:is far more complicat- 
ed. .To Egypt’s President Nasser, the Middle 
East is the theatre for Egyptian domination. 
His goal is to forge and lead a dynamic) Arab 
bloc which would hold the balance of power :be- 
tween East and West. He’ has rallied. to. his 
support other Arab States on an .emotional, na- 
tionalistic program of ridding the Middle East 
Playing on this na- 



















of ‘foreign domination,’ 






Russia has skillfully exploited’ the,.situation to 
her own advantage. In the current struggle be- 
tween the West and Egypt, it seems\ that the 
Soviet strategy is as follows, It. aims at pro- 







longing the Suez crisis between the two con- 
flicting parties, thereby further estranging the 
Arab world from the West... If. this objective 
could be attained, she. would be able to entrench 
herself solidly in ihis vitally strategic area -and 
the Suez Canal would. then. become a Soviet 
Referring to.the London conference, 








waterway. 
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tionalistic sentiment of the Arab world, Soviet - 


the paper said that “if wisely handled, the West 
may yet turn it to’ its own advantage.’ To at- 
tain this objective, it should “do the* following 
things! (1) to declare the bankruptcy of neutra: 
lism and feassert its determination to uphold 
the collective security system; (2) to express its 
determination’ to abandon’ colonialism and ‘to 
give support to the nationalism of the Asiatic 
nations with whom it will fight against Com- 
Munist aggression; and (3) to protect with ‘the 
cooperation of Egypt the free wavigation of the 
Suez Canal, recognize the ‘rights ‘and interests 
of Egypt, and,’ at the same time, make crystal- 
clear its determination to keep the Suez Canal 
from falling into the hands of Soviet Russia.” 
Commenting on the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can aid to the building of the Aswan High Dam, 
the Kung Lun Pao in its leading article’ on 
July 21 declared that such a’ step was long 
overdue. “Her decision not to finance it is a 
wise one and will not’ fail to teach those na- 
tions which think that they can ‘stand ‘to profit 
by playing off one world bloc against ‘another 
a timely lesson.” In two other articles on July 
28 and August 14, the same paper observed that 
Egypt’s seizure of the Suez°Canal was in flagrant 
violation of the nine-power' Constantinople Con- 
vention of 1888 and, therefore, legally untenable. 
If unchallenged, it would enéourage internation- 
al gangsterism. Economically and militarily, 
the Suez Canal, continued ‘the papet, “is of im- 
mense importance to the West. Besides, ‘there 
is also the factor of British and French prestige 
to take into consideration. -: Both . powers’ have 
been forced to relinquish large chunks of’ their 
once vast holdings to the Arab nationalists. Any 
further concession serves only to whet Nasser's 
appetite. All these reasons may’ help to account 
for the firm stand taken by Great. Britain and 
France. . The unilateral action by Nasser to na- 
tionalize the Suez Canal. is. presumably taken 
at the connivance of Soviet Russia, without whose 
encouragement it is doubtful: whether he would 
have dared to do what he has done. However, 
we have good reason to believe that the: united 
and strong Anglo-French stand would havea 














softening influence over Egypt. Though. Soviet 
Russia is the.only country which stands to gain 
in the .current controversy between the. West 
and Egypt, we are sure that war, is the. last 
thing she wants at the. present moment. Under 
the circumstances, it is expected. that a formula 
for the solution of the problem arising from the 
seizure of the Suez Canal, by. Egypt. will be 
worked. out sooner or later, even if... nothing 
concrete could be reached.in the coming London 
conference. Whatever may be. the outcome, one 
thing is certain. The. British and French -in- 
fluence in the Middle East is bound to decline 
in the days to come.” 

Commenting on the same topic, the Cina 
Post, in two consecutive articles on July 31. and 
August 5, regarded the latest Egyptian action 
to nationalize the Suez Canal Company as an 
inevitable consequence of the British and other 
free nations’ appeasement of Communist action 
and their encouragement of the growth of neu- 
tralist sentiments throughout the world, What 
it would lead to, the paper continued, it was 
still too early to predict. ‘Contrary. to Nasser’s 
claims, Egypt’s seizure of the canal can in no 
way contribute to the well-being of the Egyptian 
people, Hostilities, if they . occur, would take 
place on Egyptian soil and none other than 
Egypt would sustain the heaviest losses. Further- 
more, Egypt, even aided by other Arab» States, 
stands no chance against the combi-ed might 
of Britain and France. We have no reason to 
believe that Nasser is totally ignorant of the 
risks involved. What, then, has prompted him 
to take such a suicidal plunge? There can be 
only one answer: the promise of support—mili- 
tary and spiritual—from the country which 
stands to gain the most from the whole affair, 
Soviet Russia.” Morally as well as economical: 
ly, added the paper, “Egypt stands on shaky 
grounds. The Suez Canal is an international 
public utility vital to more than a score of na- 
tions throughout the world. No single nation 
has either a moral or legal right. to seize it in 
furtherance of its own national interests. This 
point is made clear in Article One of the Canal 
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Convention. Egypt’s unilateral action has.posed 
a serious danger to. inter-continental trade}; more, 
important, it represents, a grave threat, to. the 
commerce and the standard: of living. of, the 
countries of Asia. If Jeft in. Egyptian | hands, 
the nations East of the Canal will. find them, 
selves at the mercy of a series. of intemperate 
and discriminating actions by .Nasser,. Nasser 


announced that the purpose of,his seizure. was 
to finance the fabulously expensive Aswan Dam, 
If he really means this,.it is, clear that he» in- 
tends to raise the Canal tolls more than double 
what they are now, and to exact the maximum 


tribute from international maritime commerce. 
Present commerce revenues are a mere drop in 
the:-Aswan Dam bucket. The British estimate 
the maximum revenues as about forty-six mil- 
lion dollars (US), which means that if Nasser 
is to realize the 100,000,000 dol ars a year which 
he said he was going to, he -will) have to ine 
crease toll charges more than’ twice over. The 
Dam will cost a minimum of one. billion and 
three hundred million dollars. It is therefore 
plain that Egypt’s seizure was motivated not at 
all by economic considerations; it was’ rather 
the product, not only of Russian intrigues; but 
of Nasser’s’ personal spite and childish anger 
towards the Wester powers.” Referring to the 
Suez Canal conference scheduled to open in 
Lendon on August ‘16, the paper said that ‘‘as 
far as we can see, the chances of the Suez talks 
in London coming to a happy ending are very 
slim. It may be regarded as quite certain that 
the majority of the nations attending the con- 
ference will decide to have the Suez Canal in: 
ternationalized, And it is equally certain that 
Egypt with the strong backing of Moscow and 
its satellites and the other Arab States will re- 
fuse to abide by that decision. If the situation 
should reach such a critical stage, what action 
would the Big ‘Three—especially Britain and 
France—take to enforce the decision of the con- 
ference and make the internationalization of the 
Suez Canal a reality?.........The decision of the 
Big Three to proceed with the Suez Canal con- 
ference in London despite Egypt’s rejection of 
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the invitation is fully. justifiable. 


If Egypt be entirely lost, and the Suez Canal would) be- 


should refuse to abide by the.decision of the come a purely Communist’ waterway. For the 
conference, the Western powers. must not hesi- Western powers the manner in which they are 
tate to. enforce that decision..by. all means at going to deal with the Suez crisis in the com- 
Should. they, again teat an ing few weeks is truly an acid test, If they 


their . disposal. 


ignominious retreat in the face,of Soviet threats, should be weighed and found wanting, -they 
as they have done many, times_before, their might as well retreat from the Middle East and 
rights. and interests inthe Middle, East would Eastern. Mediterranean altogether.” 
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President Eisenhower’s Message 


he New York Times on July 9 observed 
HT that President Eisenhower’s personal mes- 
sage to President Chiang was a direct answer to 
the loose talk about a ‘modified’ or ‘more flexible’ 
American position in respect to Red China. It 
said: 

“We have made our Formosan commitment 
and we propose to stand by it. In the limited 
sense this is part of our strategic defense plan- 
ning in the western Pacific. It is also part of 
our commitment to human freedom. We do not 
propose to retreat on either front. 

“If the people of Taiwan, who'are doing a 
splendid job of building a free state, take heart 
and comfort from the President’s words, the 
message will have served an admirable purpose. 
And if other Asians are led to understand that 
we do not propose to make a compromise be- 
tween what we consider to be right and wrong, 
our own position will have been enhanced.” 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers said on July 
li: 

“The Eisenhower letter Vice President Nixon 
carried to President Chiang Kai-shek of Free 
China is timely and reassuring. 

“This was timely because here in this coun- 


try, and even more so on Formosa, there had 
been some concern that President Eisenhower 


was ‘softening’ on Red China. 

“The net effect of Ike’s message, we believe, 
will be as a further deterrent to war in the 
Formosa Strait. We all can be gratified at 
that.” 

The Washington Evening Star on July 11 
wrote: 

“The letter, hand-delivered to the Generalis- 
simo by Vice President Nixon, leaves no room 
for doubt about where our country stands in 
the present context of Far Eastern events. It 
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stands where it- has always stood 
—against the Chinese Communist 
tyranny and on the side of the 
Nationalists. It Has not wavered 
in that respect, nor does it intend to 
in today’s situation. This is so 
—and it will remain ‘so unless 
or until the current outlook undergoes great and 
fundamental changes for the better—because the 
Kremlin’s smiles and Peiping’s recent less bel- 
licose conduct have not beguiled the United 
States into mistaking appearance for reality and 
proceeding from there to a sort of witless dis- 
solution of the mutual security that has been 
built up against the still-present threat of Rel 
aggression. 

“Since ‘never’ is a word that cannot be pru- 
dently applied to the international future, Ameri- 
can foreign policy in*this area conceivably will 
change some day. As of now, however, and as 
far as can be foreseen, our ctountry—from the 
standpoint of both honor and strategic interest 
—is so firmly committed to its position in the 
Far East that no Nationalist on Formosa has 
ground for doubts to the contrary. The Pres- 
ident has done a good and timely thing in re- 
affirming this point. Not least of all, moreover, 
his letter serves as a fitting answer to Peiping’s 
Poisonous propaganda suggesting to President 
Chiang’s followers that the United States is an 
undependable ally ready to stab them in the 
back.” 

The Houston Chronicle quoted on July 12 
what President Eisenhower said in his letter to 
President Chiang Kai-shek: ‘International Com- 
munism alters its tactics from time to time, 
but we have yet no evidence of any change in 
its objectives. The American people and the 
government realize this. Likewise, let there be 
no misapprehension about our own steadfastness 
in continuing to support the Republic of China.’ 

The paper went on: “These are significant 
words from the President at this time, words 
that should restore the confidence of President 
Chiang and his free people on Formosa, and 
also, the confidence of the American people. 
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“*The President could hatdly make his mean- 
ing more clear. He states frankly and with de- 
termination to our so-called allies in the United 
Nations that, come next November when. the 
general assembly convenes in New York, we 
are not going to permit them to vote the Chi- 
nese Communist government into the family of 
peaceful nations. We are not going to permit 
the ouster of friendly China to make room for 
the barbarians who fought us to a standstill in 
Korea and, in doing so, cost us 130,000 casual- 
ties and who still hold our military and civilian 
captives.” 

The August 1 issue of the National Review, 
in commenting on Nixon’s “four happy land- 
ings” in Manila, Taiwan, Bangkok, and Karachi, 
asked, “Why this sudden spurt of forthright 
and confident tak after three-and-a-half years 
of stringing along with appeasement? Or, still 
more interesting, who at just this moment in 
the course of human events has given Mr. Nixon 
the green light for such talk, and why now?” 

“Our guess is it happens every four years at 
campaign-time, and because Eisenhower knows 
that the voters wanz the kind of foreign policy 
implicit in Mr. Nixon’s recent pronouncements.” 

The July 14 issue of the Human Events, a 
weekly new letter, thus wrote of Nixon’s visit 
to Taiwan: and President Chiang Kai-shek in 
his globe-girdling trip: 

“It is believed that the Vice-President is aware 
of the strength of the Free Chinese underground 
against the Peiping government—a factor as 
badly neglected in our press ‘as was the Polish 
underground until last week. Nixon, it is pre- 
sumed, noted what the new Ambassador of Free 
China to the United States, Dr. Hollington 
Tong, said im a recent speech about the escapees 
from Red China to Hongkong, the returning of 
Chinese P.O.Wy’s from Korea, and the con- 
tinuous underground resistance waged by scat- 
tered bands of non-Communists on the Chinese 
mainland.” 

The Kansas City Star on July 11 said: 
“Vice-President Nixon has just taken his 


. second trip through the Orient and with com- 
‘ 
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plete Eisenhower approval. Ostensibly, the pur- 
pose of Nixon’s visit was to help the Philip- 
pines symbolize the tenth anniversary of their 
independent republic. The real purpose came 
to light when he pointedly dropped in—of course, 
with complete Washington sanction—on Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa*and then 
delivered an-address, again with administration 
approval, warning the neutrals: of the East that 
they would get burned in any trafficking: with 
Red China, that there couldn’t be a ‘neutral 
position toward Communism. This was to. re- 
assure our supporters, to tell the Far East: that 
despite all the whispers of a change, all the 
visits and proposed visits of spokesmen of neu- 
tralism to Washington, the United States was 
stiffening, not yielding, on its Asian policy. If 
we are up a dead end street in the Orient, as 
so much, of the world says, we are not» ready 
for the change yet.’ 


Chou En-Lai’s “Proposal” 


The New York Herald Tribune on: June’ 30 
pointed out: “Chou En-lai’s proposal that Tai- 
wan be ‘liberated by peaceful means so far as 
it is possible,’ -fits in| with.the emphasis on 
peaceful penetration that has become familiar in 
the last few months in Peiping as well‘ as in 
Moscow.” 

Commenting on whether the proposal, called 
‘a disgusting piece of sham’ by -Dr. Hollington 
K. Tong, Free China’s Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States, will delude any. one in. Taiwan | or 
elsewhere in the world, the paper. explained: 
“Ambassador Tong feels sure that this renewed 
offer, which offers nothing new, will not de- 
moralize or mislead! the Chinese Nationalists,” 
It. further said: “The Nationalists have ideas 
of their own about ‘liberation,’ and cannot be 
expected to look for it at. the hands of Chou 
En-lai, no matter how winningly he appeals to 
their patriotism or plays upon their homesick- 
ness.” 


The New York Times on June 30. retold its 


readers: “The Chinese Nationalist Government 
has rejected Chou’s bland invitation, As the 
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Nationalist spokes nan said, what needs ‘libera- 
tion’ is not Taiwan, which is free and under 
the rule of law, but the Chinese mainland, which 
is enslaved and ruled by a Communist regime 
that is kept busy crushing intermittent revolts.” 

Stressing that th: import of Chou’s latest 
effort must not be ignored, the paper wrote: 
“Despite the suavity of his language he again 
rejects Secretary Dulles’ ‘no-force’ doctrine and 
reiterates Communist determination to conquer 
Taiwan.” 

“Naturally he would prefer to win Taiwan at 
less risk and cost by the same kind of negotia- 
tions which sapped Nationalist morale on the 
mainland. To that end, for the first time, he 
calls on the Taiwan government directly to 
embark upon such negotiation. At the same 
time, he attempts to undermine the government 
he proposes to negotiate with. Finally, he angles 
for support of the Asian-African bloc by endors- 
ing the national ambitions of its individual 
members and seeking to turn them against the 
United Srates.” 

Thus the paper saw that the latest Commu- 
nist move contributed nothing to a solution of 
the so-called China problem. 

‘“‘Whatever the ultimate solution may be, one 
thing is certain. It cannot involve the surren- 
der of Taiwan to the Communists who would 
thereby break one of the links in the Pacific 
defense chain that guards the Free World and 
peace.” 

The Louisville Courier-Journal on June 30 
began by saying: “The role of the United States 
as whipping-boy for Red China’s rulers seems 
to be a durable one. Every six months or so, 
on the average, Chou En-lai can te depended 
on to demand that Americans ‘get out’ of 
Formosa. War is sometimes threatened, some- 
times not, but Red China never changes its main 
point that both the United States and the Na- 
tionalist Chinese are ‘illegally’ in possession of 
Formosa.” 

After pointing out the Communist periodic 
claim, the editorial said that Chou’s latest out- 


burst contained no méntion of war. It > was 
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only a peace proposal serving as “an inv’ tion 
to abject surrender which the Nationalists will 


continue to ignore.” 

“Continuing, the editorial pointed out: © “This: 
and other Communist overtures met with Wash- 
ington’s repeated dictum: If the Red Chinese 
really mean business, they have only to fulfill 
their own unhonored promise to release 13 cap- 
tive Americans and renounce the threat or use 
of force against Formosa.” 

“Chou’s latest outburst is in fio sense an 
answer to these conditions and hence ‘does not 
change the diplomatic stalemate one iota.” 

Takashi Oka of the Christian Science Monitor 
in his June 29 column ‘stated: ‘“Chou’s offer 
of ‘di:ect talks with Formosa marks an impor- 
tant new state in Peiping’s campaign for ‘peace- 
ful liberation’ of the embattled island.” 

“In the present context of Nationalist-Com- 
munist relationships,” the columnist pointed out, 
“it was inevitable that the Nationalist reaction 
to the Peiping offer should be a flat and angry 
‘No.’ But Chou does not expect any immediate 
response to his offer. Chou played on Nation- 
alist uncertainties as to the United States’ 
ultimate intentions regarding F_rmosa in view 
of growing world tendencies toward relaxation 
of the cold war.” 

The Oakland Tribune in its June 30 editorial 
entitled “Red China Junk” called the Taiwan 


response to the proposal from Chou En-lai a 
“draconian snort.” 


Observing that the Communists have no more 
idea of such a meeting taking place than do 
the Nationalists, the paper said: “The idea was 
nothing more than a left-handed way of reiterat- 
ing that Formosa is an internal affair and no 
concern of anyone else, an attitude laid before 
the United States in the ambassadorial meeting 
at Geneva countless times in cquntless ways.” 

“This is just another one of the same attitude 
and can hardly be intended as anything else.” 

“It also gives Chou En-lai another chance to 
claim that he stands for a ‘peaceful’ solution 
of the Formosan issue, a line he has been 
plugging for some time, apparently hoping that 


‘ 
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sometime someone might believe he means it, 
and that Secretary of State Dulles will. be so 
gullible as to agree to meeting hin as an equal 
to talk about it.” : 

The editorial concluded with, a succinct .re- 
mark: ‘‘Chou has set sail in the wrong junk 
again.” 

The New York World-Telegram in answer to 
the ‘resumption’ of Sino-American relations spout- 
ed by Chou En-lai said on July 3; “The Ameri- 
can people through their. government already 
have the firmest possible ties with.the legitimate 
government of China—the Nationalists on .Tai- 
wan, our wartime ally and still ome of. the 
strongest anti-Communist military forces in be- 
ing.” 

“The fact that usurpers, outlaws and evil 
tyrants now occupy Peiping and the whole of 
mainland China,”’ the paper added, “doesn’t make 
it (the Peiping regime) a recognized or reputable 
government. Not even the sometimes soft United 
Nations will swallow that.” 

The Manchester Guardian on July 12 com- 
mented on Chou En-lai’s statement that he is 
willing to sign a ‘no-war declaration’ with 
America and that America should leave Com- 
munist China with a free hand in Taiwan. The 
paper said: 

‘This can mean only one thing. The price 
of a no-war declaration is that America should 
cancel its pledge to defend Formosa, and should 
True, Chou does 
not insist upon an immediate American with- 
drawal. He would sign the no-war declaration 


disinterest itself in Formosa, 


if the Americans wou'd undertake to negotiate 
the winding up of its Formosa commitments. 
For this he has proposed that they should agree 
to a Foreign Ministers’ conference upon Formosa 
by a given date. But the speech makes it clear 
that China would come to a conference only to 
negotiate on the ways and means of an Ameri- 
can withdrawal. Could the Americans really 
be expected to agree to a conference of that 
kind? Of course, a conference upon the future 
of Formosa, with all possibilities open for con- 
sideration, might be another matter, If there is 
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to be constructive diplomacy at the moment in 
the Far East, it could be directed to giving the 
proposals for a conference couched more appfo- 
priately—though perhaps time, rather than °con- 
ferences, may im any case be. the ‘best: way of 
settling the. Formosa issue,” 

The Yomiuri Japan News: in its June 30 edi- 
torial entitled “The Gentle Approach” comment- 
ed. on the Peiping puppet tegime’s foreign policy 
as clarified by Chou En-lai.. In» the paper's 
view, the Chinese. Communist foreign policy ‘is 
now following a much softer line. 

However, the, paper expected that the Chinese 
Communists will increase. the tempo of their 
maneuverings over Taiwam and ‘stress’ the im- 
portance of peaceful relations’ with Asian and 
African, countries in futures: It also saw no’ im- 
provement in U.S.-Red China relations “in the 
foreseeable future. 

“The gentle approach,” the. paper coneluded, 
“is doubtless designed to reflect the: Réd-:Chi- 
nese policy of concentrating on internal affairs 
—particularly the completion of the five-year 
plan—before making: a serious effort in the’ field 


of foreign relations.” 


Geneva Talks 


The. Oakland Tribune on July 10 commented 
on the fruitless U.S.- Red China parleys, when 
U.S. Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson and!Wang 
Ping-nan sat down for ;their. 53-rd. meeting to 
discuss ‘practical matters at,issue’ between |Wa- 
shington and Peiping. _ It said: ; 

“There is speculation in Taipei that..when 
Vice President Nixon; and President Chiang Kai- 
shek conferred there, over the weekend, the. re- 
quest was. made that;the United States break off 
the long and fruitless meetings between .Ameri- 
can and Red Chinese ambassadors. at Geneva. 

“It should be clear beyond doubt,by. now. that 
to.contin. e the periodic meetings between, Johnson 
and Wang will pay no dividends to anyone except 
the Chinese. Communists. 

“It has already been. recognized. in - a. State 
Department comment that ‘the Communists. so 
far seem willing to renounce force only if they 
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are first conceded the goals for wh ch they would 
use force.’ 

“It is no secret that there are two schools of 
thought within the State Department. That which 
insists on continuing the conversations’ as the 
sole means of keeping a direct contact open has 
so far imposed its weight over that which would 
have them broken off long ago. 

“President Chiang Kai-shek, of course, knows 
and understands all these things. He would be 
correct in his attitude and proper in diplomatic 
procedures in putting to Mr. Nixon, on behalf 
of the government of Free China, a formal re- 
quest that the Geneva meetings be terminated. 

“His attitude is correct because it stems from 
logic and is based on experience in dealing with 
Chinese Communism that can be claimed by no 
other man. If the request was made, it should 
be followed. It should be even. if President 
Chiang Kai-shek did not make it.’ 

The Milwaukee Journal on July 13 said: 

“For an exercise in diplomatic futility, the 
Geneva conferences between the United States 
and Communist China have no present counter- 
part. 

“There’s been in Washington talk about break- 
ing off the conferences, but so far the decision 
has been to continue them as long as ‘the Com- 
munists show up. 

“All that is lost is the time of Johnson, his 
interpreter and two advisers.” 

The New York Times on July 31, when the 
‘negotiation’ in Geneva at the ambassadorial level 
entered its second year, said: 

“After a year of this it should be plain to 
anyone that the Chinese Communists went to 
Geneva in bad faith and that their position has 
not been improved by their tactics. They have 
been ‘negotiating’ for a year on the terms upon 
which they ‘would agree to stop doing something 
that they had no business doing in the first 
place. 

“It was not long after the Chinese Reds got 
to Geneva that they made it plain that prisoner 
What they 
wanted was a ‘top-level’ conference with the 


release was not their real concern. 
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United States, specifically between Secretary 
Dulles and Premier Chou En-lai. The ‘ambas- 
sadorial level’ wasn’t good enough for them. So 
the Americans rotting in the Chinese prisons 
Were to be the pawns in a tidy bit of interna. 
tional blackmail. What the Chinese Reds wanted 
was a quasi recognition and the chance to tel] 
the world that the United States had dispatched 
its highest diplomatic officer to talk with Chou 
En-lai. The trick didn’t work. Thus we have 
been obliged to pit our pat ence against Red Chi- 
nese obdura y. We have not broken off the 
talks. But by this time our very patience should 
have made plain how difficult is our position 
and how cruel and menacious is the Red Chinese 


on 


protestation of any desire to ‘relieve tensions. 


Unanimous Reso!utions 
in U.S. Congress 


The Oakland Tribune defined on July 20 ‘the 
sense of the Congress that Red China not be 
admitted to the United Nations,’ as stated in the 
res lution to which the House of Represen:atives, 
without a single dissenting vote (391-0), has 
given approval on July 18. It said: 

“Use of the word ‘sense’ in this case réfers 
to sentiment, it makes sense too in its definition 
as intelligence. But it means a lot more than 
sentiment or intelligence. In keeping with other 
resolutions of the same character passed in both 
the House and ihe Senate, it means that Con- 
gress is indelibly on record as feeling belligerent 
about the idea of the Chinese Communists get- 
ting into the world organization. 

“It means that lurking behind the expression 
of sentiment is a determination that if, through 
a combination of both friend and foe of the 
United States, the Peiping regime comes in and 
the Free Chinese go out of the United Nations, 
the possibility is strong “indeed that Congress 
will take action which would well-nigh make it 
impossible for the United States to continue as 
a member. 

“That could be done by shutting off the funds 
supplied by this country which in the past have 
been more than all the other member nations 
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combined. Without United States participation, 
one way or another, it does not seem possible 
that the United Nations could continue to stick 


together. 

The paper added: “The ‘atest resolution ap. 
proved by the House was not enacted because 
of any sense of urgency. It was designed as an 
advance protection against possible attempts to 
force the issue of seating Red China through 
at the United Nations Assembly, which will meet 
after the November elections and while Congress 
js in recess. 

It concluded: ‘The newest Congressional af- 
firmation of determination to keep Mao Tse-tung 
and Chiu En-lai where they belong is comfort- 
ing.” 

David Lawrence in the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal on July 18 quoted the exact wording of Sec- 
tion 110 in U.S. Public Law 603° as signed by 
President Eisenhower on June 20: 

‘It is the sense of the Congress that the Com- 
munist China government should not be admitted 
to membership in the United Nations as the rep- 
resentative of China.’ 

“This is an important warning to the world 
that both political parties in the United States 
have taken a firm position‘on the matter of re- 
fusing to seat Red China’s government in the 
United Nations,” he declared. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers on July 24 
noted “the truth that there scarcely is a public 
issue on which there is such unanimity of Ameri- 
¢an opinion: ‘That we must neither recognize 
Red China nor aid in any way its entry into 
the U.N.” 

These newspapers then went on by saying: 
“This -is attested not only by public opinion 
polls but. by the repeated Congressional resolu- 
tions—all voted unanimously—against the Com- 


Ynunist aggressor whose forces killed“so many 
American youths in Korea. The Senate on July 
23, passed- such a resolution, 86-.to,0. The 
Howsevon- July 18. by 391¢to O—for. she fifth 
time since 1951, 

They also suggested: “There is no more ef- 
fective way of getting across this blunt fact and 
reminding other U,N. members that the Ameri- 
can people never will accept final subversion of 
the U.N. to- appease the Communists. It can be 
done if the Republican and Democratic conven- 
tions next month (August) will adopt an identi- 
cal plank along this line in their national plat- 
forms. We believe such action is dictated by the 
non-partisan feelings of the American people.” 
\ The Hearst newspapers, in commenting on the 
House’s opposition to bringing the Peiping Com- 
munists into the community of civilized nations, 
said on July 20: 

“This was a reaffirmation of this country’s 
declared position.” 

“There is an even more effective way,” these 
newspapers believed, “to demonstrate that Ameri- 
can opposition to having Red China in the United 
Nations is not a matter of politics or partisan- 
ship, but one of morals, and is not a matter of 
temporary policy, but one of decision.” 

Like the Scripps-Howard newspapers, they also 
suggested that in August, when the National 
Conventions of the two parties are held, “if both 
parties should adopt planks in’ their platforms 
opposing the acceptance of Red’ ‘China into the 
world family of nations, the whole world would 
be put on full notice that the majority of Ameri- 
cams feel alike on this issue, and that all future 
administrations of the U.S. government will ‘re- 
flect that viewpoint, no matter what parties they 
represent.” 





BOOK "REVIEWS 


THE PHILIPPINE ANSWER TO 
COMMUNISM 


by Alvin H. Scaff 


Stanford University Press 
165 pp., 1955 


he Republic of the Philippines is one. of 
TT the few countries that have successfully 
suppressed a Communist rebellion and put the 
Communist rebels under control. While it may 
not mean that th: Philippines have settled the 
Communist problem for good, it does ‘mean a 
signal success on the part of the Philippine 
government and the personal triumph of Pres- 
ident Ramon Magsaysay and the vindication of 
the policies he has initiated in fighting the 
Communists. 

Dr. Scaff starts his work with a chapter tracing 
the development of the Huks, an abbreviated 
form of the longer word Hukbalahap, as the Com- 
munists in the Philippines have come to be 
called. In this the reader will find that the 
early developments of the Huks bore close _re- 
semblance to the growth of Communists in other 
Asian countries and he is justified in coming 
to the conclusion that regardless of the climate 
in which they are reared Communists the world 
over bear the same brand—made in Moscow. 

His belief would be strengthened as he reads 
this book further and notes how closely the 
Chinese and the Philippine Communists were 
related. In 1924, an American, William Jane- 
quette, invited the labor unions in Manila to 
send representatives to the First Congress of the 
Oriental Transportation Workers to be held in 
Canton, China. Five delegates headed by Dom- 
ingo Ponce attended the sessions, which were 
discovered to be Communist-organized. On their 
return, Domingo Ponce organized a “secretariat” 
in Manila under the direction of the Third In- 
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ternatinal of Moscow. In the nex 
year, 1925,’an invitation was extended } 
to the Philippine Labor Congress to send). 
delegates to the Rei International 
Labor Union meetings to be -heldj™ 
i1 Canton. Among the par.icipating organiza} 
tions were the All-China Labor Federation, the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, the Trade 
Union League of the United States, the Indo}. 
nesian Labor Federation, th: Confederation Gener. 
al du Travail Unitaire Francais, Nippon Rode. 
kumai Hyegikui Tsitsy Domie, the National 
Minority Movement. of England, the Korean]”, 
Workers and Peasants Federation, the All-Rus. 
sian Council of Trade Unions and the Congress 
de Obrero de Filipinas. These organizations 


either were at that time or were to become the] i: 


channels of Communist activities in the organized 
labor movement in these respective countries. After 
the return of the delegates from Canton, at the first 
convention of the Philippine Labor Congress in 
May, 1927, the issue of Communism was open- 
ly debated. Ths convention finally voted to af- 
filiate the Philippine Labor Congress with the 
Red International Labor Union. 

In the thirties, Communism received a_ great 
fillip in the Philippines. Through exploiting 
the grievances of the farmers, the Communists 
and Socialists gained control over a. large part 
of Central Luzon, a thing which bore a_ close 
parallel to the emergence of the Communist 
army in Central China. On the eve of the 
outbreak of the Pacific War, the Communists 
in the Philippines adopted the united front tac- 
tics employed by the Chinese Communists in 
the Sino-Japanese war under the pretense of 
fighting the Japanese. Just like their Chinese 
Communist brethren they were more. interested 
in consolidating their own position in Central 
Luzon than fighting the invaders. Organized 
under the name of People’s Army against the 
Japanese, they sought to achieve their objective 
of ga ning control of the country by appealing 
to the patriotic feelings of th: people. 

When the war came to an end, the Eluks had 
a pretty sizable army practiced in the art of 
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fighting guerrilla warfare. At thé height of 
their power, the Huks had 100,000 members 
with as many ds 12,000 armed, active soldiers 
in the field. With the unsettled condi-ion comi- 
ing on the heels of the war, the ‘goyernment 
was at-a loss as to what to do with them. It 
first tried armed suppression, then conciliation. 
Both failed. ‘Then by a stroke of luck, Pres- 
ident Quirino appointed Ramon Magsaysay ‘Secre- 
‘Itary of the Department of National Defense in 
wei September, 1950. Magsaysay had fought the 

Japanese as a guerrilla leader, so he knew the 
kind of war he had to fight. 

The method he introduced to fight the Huks 
was part military pressure and part social re- 
form. It would be idle to pretend that Com- 
munists anywhere could be successfully com- 
bated without a show of force. But Magsaysay 
tealized that the Communists ‘had cleverly ex- 
ploited the economic grievances of the popula- 
tion to start subversion and raise a following. 
' ‘ight the Huks along the 
economic front also.’ By a system of Economic 
Development Corps (EDCOR)’ farms, he would 
rehabilitate ex-Huks 6n the newly reclaimed 
goverhment farms‘ and offer a strong induce- 
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ment for others to surrender. ” 

Scaff devotes a gteat' ‘portion of his work’ to 
a descfiption of this brilliant plan an@ how* it 
worked. ° There’ is no questidn ‘that ‘the work- 
ing of this plan’ took’ away the popular’ sup- 
port of the Huks ‘and gave’a cliance to thé peo- 
ple who were forced |y circumstances’ to join 
the HuRs ‘to come to the ‘government 8: ide. : 

The end of the Huk ‘open rebellion came on 
May 17, 1954, when Luis Tar.ic, the Hik’ leader, 
gave himself ‘up. © Before ‘that ‘he™ had “tried “to 
negotiate ‘aa’ amnesty which would permit “the 
Huks' ‘to come down out of the hills and perate 
peacefully as a legalized ComimunhiSt party. ‘T’artic 
stated that he would be willing “to ‘help’ in 
Magsaysay’s progfam Of barrio improvement by 
organizing the ‘peasants. Fortunately; the Philip- 
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pine government did not “snap at ‘this: bait; 
otherwise ‘the ‘infiltration ‘and ‘sabotage from 
within could be,,miich worse .than the armed 
struggle in the field. The government, had © 
learned, during its long dealings with ‘the Huks, 
that négotiations for surrender were always used 
by them for their own ulterior purposes. 

It is still too early to think that the Republic 
of the Philippines has” rid itself “of the’ Huks 
for good. The experience of China durirfg® the 
twenties and thirti-s, when the Communists 
were ‘uprooted from their Central China‘ strong: 
hold and Mao’ Tse-tung fled ‘to the’ ‘Notttiwest * 
with but a handful of followers to , Stage their 
later comeback, ‘should serve as a strong” ‘Warn- 
ing to those Fi ipinés who are inelinéd® td treat 
the Huk question lightly. “This” warning was 
also sounded by General Jesus Vargas, Chief of 
the Armed Fojces of the Philippines, when “he 
said: “We would be far from ‘wise if we 
thought, as many would like to think today, 
that our Communist problem here had ended 
with the surrender of Taruc or will end with 
the capture, ' death,” ‘or surrender of ihe other 
Communist leaders. Communists are “Commu- 
nists. They have a way, of shifting with case 
from surface activities to ‘underground move- 
ment, depending on the exigencies of the situa 
tion they ate in. There is such a thing as a 
bloodless revolution, and that exactly is what 
the Communists always pull on innocent de- 
mocracjes whenever they are not in a position 
to overthrow’ an enemy government militarily.” 
Such an understanding of the Communisis can 
only be ‘gained through long struggles with ‘them. 
It is probably through leadership Tike. this. that 
the Philippines fwas sayed from the scourge of 
Communism, ~ The victory “the ‘Philippine pco- 
ple have gained and the lesson they have ‘learn- 
ed should not be fost to the present world that 


is locked in struggle ‘with the Communists, gy 


~ 
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THE HISTORY OF A SOVIET 
COLLECTIVE FARM 
by Fedor Belov 
Published for the Research Program 
on the U.S.S.R. Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York. US$6.00. 


nm iron curtain escapee, who was for three 
A years chairman of the kolkhoz (Soviet 
collective farm) in his native Ukrainian village, 
gives here an intimate and detailed account of 


the collective farm system and. life of the col- 


lectivized peasant in Soviet Russia. 

Though the book is intended as an academic and 
objective study for students of Russian affairs, 
author Fedor Belov succeeds also in showing his 
love and concern for those simple Ukrainian pea- 
sants whom he had come to know. “Their griefs 
were my griefs, their joys my joys,” he wrote, 
“and this has given me an affinity with these 
simple country workers whose fate it is to lead 
a very hard life.” 

It is this touch of human sympathy and the dry 
humor, at times probably unintended, that make 
the book entertaining as well as informative. 
The reader cannot help but smile at the story 
of the kolkhoz which had to change its name 
three times, each time because the party leader 
after whom it was named had fallen into dis- 
grace with Stalin. And he feels the same sting 
of pain when the peasants, after collectivization, 


cracked that “now the land is ours, but the pro-. 


duct of it is yours.” 

Indeed, almost all the jokes in this book are 
told with tears. There is the guard who was 
surprised by two “Banderists” 
Ukrainian bandits) in the middle of the night 
while guarding the grain on the kolkhoz thresh- 
ing floor. The two declared that they wanted 
to burn down the houses of the chairmen of the 
kolkhoz and the village soviet. The unsuspect- 


(anti-Communist 


ing guard showed them .the place, and even sug- 
gested that they also set fire to the house of the 
Communist Party secretary who is “ta Party 
scoundrel.” The two turned out to be mas- 
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queraded MVD agents on loyalty checks. 

There is also the time when the secretary of 
the county Party organization, after sen 
2,000 peasants to the People’s Court in fem. 
for non-fulfillment of labor days, told a con 
ference of kolkhoz chairmen in all seriousness 
that this could not go on, “for in the end every 
peasant would be convicted and there would be 
nobody left to work.” 

These stories are not made up as some of the 
iron curtain jokes in circulation were. This book 
is based mainly on the diaries which ex-Captain 
Belov of the Red Army brought with him when 
he made his dash for freedom in 1951 while 
stationed in East Germany. The diaries, a 
selected part of which is translated and. printed 
as an appendix to the book, also, included such 
statistics as the kolkhoz sowing plan and the 
amount of bribes its author had to offer to 
county officials in one year. ' 

The latter is particularly, revealing for they 
illustrate that in the workers’ paradise, the know- 
ledge of what strings to. pull and whose Palm 
to grease is even more important than one’s 
training in Marxism and Leninism. “lf you 
don’t grease, you don’t travel »” says the Soviet 
proverb, and indeed it was constantly necessary 
to grease to. get anywhere at all. . 

Kolkhoz chairman Belov achieved. some spec- 
tacular feats through bribery and influence, among 
which was a 50-kilowatt hydroelectric station 
for his kolkhoz., All equipment and construc- 
tion material came by illegally, either through 
the black market or back doors of government 
offices. He traded a truck-Ioad. of watermelons 
with the, Administration for Village. Electrifica- 
tion for a brand new, generator. Yet_at the gala 
opening of the station, the director gave a straight. § 
faced speech, declaring that it was only thanks 
“to the solicitude of the Party and the govern. 
ment, and especially to that best friend of the 
collectivized peasantry, Comrade Stalin, that ‘the 
lamp of Il’ich (Lenin’s first name)’, had been lit 
in the homes of the peasants.’ 

No wonder a woman grumbled that the Bare- 
ness and poverty of her shed “weren't so notice- 
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tary of 


able before, but now, with the ‘light of Il’ich,” 


hanovite_in the Ukraine in the field of sugar 


they are easy to see.” With many families living beet cultivation. Her slogan was “More bee s 
ending | jn dugout shelters left over from the last wax, for the country!” If there were more beets, the 
ne yeat# and others in houses no better than chicken- peasants reasoned, it would be possible to steal 
a con-§ coops, the hydroelectric station seemed entirely more and there would be more home-brew, ‘so 
usness F out of. place in that Ukrainian village. they christened it in her honor. 

1 every The peasants under Belov’s pen, like the farm- The overall picture is one “in which high of- 


uld be 


of the 


ers everywhere, are patient, gifted with a home- 
spun sense of humor, and as deep-rooted to the 
land as they ever were after twenty years of col- 


 ficials tried-to squeeze as much as possible out 


of the kolkhozes, both for the state and for 
themselves; in which the peasants tried to give 


s book & |ectivization. They have given up the hope of ever up as little as possible, in terms both of. efforts 
aptain § seeing their. life bettered or being liberated from and of goods; and in which ;people,;like the 
when § the kolkhoz system. Life of the peasants could kolkhoz chairman were pushed to the limit of 
while § he summed up in the remark of one: “you will their ingenuity to strike espn Ea of Vatante 
ries, af live, but you. will be very, very. thin.” between the two.” id 
orinted To keep on living, they, steal, The author It was exactly what hippened-to author Belov. 
d such § recalled “the farmers stole singly and in groups; In 1949. there was..a good harvest; and -he got 
nd the they stole grain, beets, potatoes, hay, and even into a-quarrel with the, Party . for. refusing to 


ffer to 


straw. Seeing that the kolkhozes. surrendered 


make. more, compulsory . grain. deliveries. to the 


alinost .all their produce to the state, some government. -Probably in. deference to, his;.war, 
r they § kolkhoz. members made stealing their main record, no.reprisal was taken against him but-.he, 
know- ff source of existence, The stolen beets were used was shanghaied out. of his, job. Handsome bribes, 
; palm | for home-brew, which the peasants either sold or failed to work for once with the military commis- 
one’s § drank to drown their sorrows. When drunk they sariat. which, ordered, his, recall into, uniform. 
£ you § would curse the kolkhozes and Stalin for creating Totally disgusted...and disillusioned; with: the 
Soviet } them.” ,' Soviet. regime, he escaped to West .Germany 
essary Bootlegging is often referred to in the book. in 1951 and is: now. living, in; ahs nist aver: 
The peasants in that-region named their home- 14 
spec- § brew “Maria Demchenko,” after the first Stak- / I-CHENG. LOH 
among 
station 
ist ruc- 
rough ewiews 
pment Yang Pu, brother of Yang Chu, went out ina. white garment. .. 
nelons » When it rained; he took off the white garment .and came home 
rifica- dressed in black. His dog did not seem to recognize. him and barked 
e gala at him. Yang Pu became angry and wanted to beat the dog. “Please 
aight- do not beat him,” Yang Chw’ said to him, “You. would haye done 
hanks the same thing youself. How could you, help being astonished if 
>vern. your dog had gone out in white and come back in. black?” 
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Statement on the Algérian Question 
by Dr. T. F. Tsiang inthe Security 
Council on June 26, 1956. 


(The Security Council assembled on 26 June 1956 to dis- 
cuss whether to include the Algerian question in its agenda 
as requested by the 13 Afro-Asian.countries, After a pro- 
cedural debate, the Council decided not to inscribe the 
question in its agenda by a vote of 2 in favor, 7 against 
and 2 abstaining. “Dr. ‘Tsiang miade the following Sstate- 
ment during the debate and abstained in the voting). 


y delegation approaches this: debate from 
WI one ‘viewpoint and oné viewpoint alone, 
namely: can the Security Council help in the 
re-establishment of peace and harmony’ in‘ Al- 
gefia? © It’ is requested of us that the Security 
Council take’ action under Articles 34 and 35 of 
the Charter? Action under ‘thesé Artic’es, in * the 
present circumstances at least, ‘in’ order to’ be 
fruitful; must ‘have the’ willing cooperation of 
France with the Security’ Council.’ It is’ clear 
that France would not afford the Council any 
measure of coaperation; whatever the nature of 
action the Council might try, to undertake. On 
the other hand, France has announced, through 
its responsible leaders, that France will put 
through a programme of liberal reforms in Al- 
getia as soon as possible. 

My delegation is therefore not ‘convinced that 
inscription of this item at present would achieve 
any practical results or serve any useful purpose. 
The argumentation on the question of competency 
of the Security Council ‘has been heard before. 
One side invariably cites Article 2, paragraph 7. 
The other side invokes Article\34 and the princi- 


ple of self-de.ermination. - ‘I’find' the-argumenta- - 


tion to be in-onclusive. I wish only to remind 
the Security Council that.this: body is essentially 
a political body. Nationalistic mvements in a 
multi-national S:ate have always had a tendency 
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to assume an international character. In fact 
such nationalistic movements have’ been in the 
past the cause of ‘international wars, as show 
by nationalistic movements within the former 
O:toman Empire and the former Austro-Hus. 
garian Empire. er wh 

It is in the light of the lessons of history that 


my delegation has always advocated’ that ‘the 
Security Council should adopt a liberal attitude 
in the inscr’ption of such questions as this kind, 
The representative of Iran this morning, in one 
of the impressive passages of his statement, call: 
ed the attention of the Security Council to thé 
international repercussions of the’ recént events 
in Algeria. It is the opportunity of France, and 
therefore the responsibili: y of France, to préveiit 
the national’ movernent‘in Algeria “from falling 
into the liné cf the development of some of the 
bloody national movements in the past. 


Statement by Dr. T. F. Tsiang on the 


Recom'nendation of Admitting 
Turis‘a_inta the, United Nations 
in the Securily Council on 
July 26, 1956. 


MP delegation’ is glad that the Securi:y 
Council can take up~the application of 


Tunisia so soon after it considerei and approved 
the application of Morocco. I know that no two 
countfies are alike ‘in’ every respect, and there- 
fore no two applications can ‘be considered to be 
identical. ‘It is a rule of our Charter that each 
application should be considered on its merits. 
Nevertheless, I think we will all agree that the 
two applications, that of Tunisia and that of 
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Morocco, are very similar. My delegation will 
therefore vote for the French draft resolution 
(S/3627), as it did last week for, the. resolution 
in favour of Morocco (S/3624). 

My Government and. I have no doubt. that 
Tunisia today is completely independent, that it 
is a peace-loving State and that the Government 
of Tunisia is both willing and able to fulfil the 
obligations of membership of the United Na- 
tions. At this moment, I think that. the people 
of Tunisia must be rejoicing in. their newly 
found national f:eedom... Any country. which 
has lived under fore gn rule, no matter how en- 
lightened and how benevolent that foreign rule 
may have been, naturally rejoices when it be- 
comes independent and free again. 

I should like to take this present.occasion to 
congratulate the Tunisian people on their success 
in achieving their aspirations for national free- 
dom. This is self-evident and natural on my 
part, and I do not need to elaborate.on that 


point at all. However, I should. also like to 


congratulate my French colleague and his Govern- 


ment for sponsoring this draft resolution and 
for coming to agreement with Tunisia on this 
important political development, especially since 
Tunisia starts its independent life wiih a politi- 
cal maturity on‘the part of its leaders: and. its 
people not too common in a newly. independent 
nation. Indeed, the maturity of Tunisian leader- 
ship and people is a tribute to France itself. 

I regard it as an occasion for rejoicing. that 
the Security Council can take up, this application 
so soon. I am sure that we will all approve 
and support the French draft resolution. 


Statement by Mr. Cheng Pao-nan,.. 
Representative of China to the 
Economic and Social Council, 

on Item 14.of the Agenda; 
Annual Report.of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees, on 
July 13, 1956. 


i. President: 


My first words must be to express on_ behalf 
of my delegation. and Government our deep sor- 
row in the sudden and untimely death of. Dr. 
Van Jeuyen Goedhart. Those of, us. who, have 
had the opportunity of working wth, him. will 
miss him. But there are‘hundrejs of: thousands 
of refugees in all parts of the world who have 
been, the, object of his deep concern and. who 
will mourn his passing. Dr. Van Heuven Goed- 
hart carried with. him in his work deep convic- 
tions and the worth. of his work together with 
that of his. staff. was: given, proper. recognition 
when his office received. the Nobel Peace... Pgize 
for 1954, To those who are .now . responsible 


- for his work, my delegation extends its support. 


It is gratifying to note from a. perusal of 
Chapter. I,of the High Commissioner’s report 
that the four-year programme of permanent 
solutions and: emergency aid has been carried out 
with considerable success.: Tribute must be paid 
to the host countries, the contributing countries, 
th: various’ international, governmental and :non- 
governmental agencies, and: above all, to the 
High Commissioner and his staff.» ‘Their. com- 
bined efforts. have helped to: allevidte! to. sonie 
extent the suffering of our less: fortunate fellow 
beings... It. has been pointed out, however, that 
in) 1955, governmental contributions:to the Unit- 
ed' Nations Refugee Fund fell short by ‘one third 
of the approved target of:$4;200;000 and pledges 
for 1956 are still far from reaching: the target 
approved for the year.» Asa result, the opera- 
tion plans have been adversely affected. We deep- 
ly regret this fact. We see from the report 
that the subscribe:s to the fund v.ere 20 govern- 
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ments in 1955 and 17 in 1956. Up to now only 
eighteen states, seventeen of them European coun- 
tries, became parties to the Convention Relating 
to the Sta.us of Refugees. The limited number 
of countries which have demonstrated their in- 
terest in the iefugee programme calls for our 
renewed reflexion. The programme lacks uni- 
versal appeal because it is racial in character. It 
is based on the theory that only European re- 
fugees are eligible for United Nations aid.. A 
distinction has been drawn so far by the United 
Nations among different groups of refugees due to 
the narrow interpretations placed on the Mandate 
of the Office of the High Commissioner and the 
terms of the Convention on the Status of Re- 
fugees. We think such a distinction is contrary 
to the spirit of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. One wonders why the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office which is a United Nations organ 
and supposedly universal ‘n character should 
take care of no refugees other than those of 
European origin. A refugee is a fact and not 
a matter for definition. Poverty, starvation and 
disease are facts and no amount of definition can 
change this grim reality. With all these basic 
defects, it is clear that requests for contributions 
for the work of the High Commissioner can 
hardly be expected to command broader sup- 
port. 

Chapter II] of the report deals with “Repatria- 
tion and Resettlement.”» My delegation notes 
with appreciation that considerable progress: has 
been made in the resettlement of refugees. The 
generous admission of those refugees in the 
category of difficult cases by Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Sweden and Switzerland tends to lessen 
the burden of the High Commissioner and enable 
him to direct his efforts to other equally impor- 
tant fields. -We are happy to note that sixteen 
thousand odd refugees found homes in the hos- 
pitable lands of the United States, Canada and 
Australia. We look forward to the possibility 











of their acceptance of an even greater number 
of refugees in the coming year. : 

In paragraphs 142-144 of the report, we afe 
told that prospects of repatriation was temporari. 
ly aroused in 1955 as governments of the coun. 
tries of origin renewed their efforts to encourage 
repatriation through visiting missions, personal 
interviews and intensive publicity. On the other 
hand, paragraph 199 told us that hundreds of 
refugees left Austria and fled to the neighbour 
ing countries when the Austrian -State Treaty 
came into force. This trend was arrested only 
after the Austrian Government had proclaimed 
that the right of asylum for everyone would be 
guaranteed. These two reports show us the 
state of mind of the refugees. No doubt repa ria 
tion is a way of solving the refugee problem if 
Persecution and tyranny had vanished - from 
whence they came. But the conditions in these 
lands have not changed and my delegation hopes 
that the important principle of voluntary f¢. 
patriation will be strictly enforced by the Office 
of the High Commissioner. The host countries and 
the High Commissioier have the obligation to 
give refugees full protection so that under ‘no 
circumstances should the refugees be subject to 
coercion, threats or blackmail and be forcibly 

























repatriated. 

My delegation notes with satisfaction that # 
the third session of the UNREF Executive Com 
mittee possible assistance to: the hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese refugees in Hongkong was 
discussed. It would appear from the record 0 
the debate that some belated action to alleviate 
the sufferings of these refugees may yet b& 
forthcoming in the not too distant future. My 
delegation has indicated its readiness to be of 
assistance to any scheme designed to give prat 
tical effect to the many desires expressed 
many delegations in the UNREF Executiyt 
Committee by rendering helpful suggestions ani 
joining in any programme which may be pp 

















posed. 
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Jaly 16. Military commanders took over the ad- 
ministration of Kinmen and Matsu. 

The Foreign Exchange and Foreign Trade Con- 
trol Commission of the Executive Yuan announced 
a favorable trade balance of US$8,620,000 for 
the first half of 1956, the exports aggregating 
US$69,780,000, and the imports US$61,160,000. 

Liang Shui-chang, a young student of 21, who 
escaped from the Chinese mainland by swimming 
five hours from Kulangsu, an islet near Amoy, 
tothe Government-held Tateng island near Kin- 
men on June 9, arrived: in Taiwan. Four com- 
panions who made the dash for freedom with 
him were believed to have drowned. Liang said 
at a press conference that the people on the 
mainland are being driven to build airfields, 
railways, ana highways and work on other con- 
structional projects at nominal pay. He de:ided 
to run away because instead of being given an 
opportunity to study, he was first forced ‘to join 
asailway construction team and later ordered to 
go to a frontier region for land :reclamation 
work. 

Jaly. 20. General Ho Ying-chin, Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Strategy of the Office 
of the President, and Fan Hawk-yee, Director of 
‘Bthe Combined Daily News, left Taiwan for 
Caux, Switzerland, to attend the 10th World As- 
sembly of the MRA. 

Jly 21. CAF Thunderjets damaged two Chinese 
Communist MIG-17’s over waters northwest of 
Matsu in a five-minute aerial battle between four 
CAF Thunderjets on a routine patrol mission 
and four enemy MIG’s. 

July 22, CAF. scored another victory by bagging 
four Chinese Communist MIG-17’s and.damag- 
ing. two others in. a single day. In a series jof 
: off-and-on aerial battles within 40 minutes, two 
Communist MIG’s were downed, over, waters 
north of Matsu, two were so badly, damaged 
that they could not possibly: returfi to their base 


on the mainland, and two were severely damaged. 


ag September 1956 


Lieutenant Ouyang Yi-fen, 27, established the 


unprecedented record of shooting down two enemy 
MIG’s with a Thunderjet and damaging another 
two in ‘his first combat experience. 

July 23. At the weekly memorial service for Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen to which Lieutenant Ouyang and 
five other CAF heroes were invited, President 
Chiang: Kai-shek warmly praised. their brilliant 
performance. He: personally made a roll call-of 
the six. pilots and posed for a group. picture 
with them. 

Free China, the 70-foot Chinese junk which 
crossed the Pacific Ocean from Taiwan to San” 
Francisco in 54 days last summér, was formally 
donated to the San Francisco Museum by T. K. 
Chang, Chinese Consul-General:in that city, as 
a symbol of Free China’s: “successful struggle 
against oppression.” 

It is our inalienable right to liberate the peo- | 
ple on the mainland and our duty to uphold 
fundamental human rights under the UN Charter, 
declared President Chiang Kai-shek in. an inter- 
view with Freda Utley, American writer, ‘This 
right cannot be taken away from us. by any 
treaty, agreement or declaration,” the President 
emphasized. President .Chiang was. asked . by 
Miss Utley whether the ‘Chinese. Government 
would abstain from the use of force to. liberate 
the Chinese mainland, should the Chinese Com- 
munists agree to abjure the use of for e against 
Taiwan and the - offshore islands . as, reportedly 
demanded by the U. S.. The-President pvinted 
out'1) that any promise from the Chinese Com- 
munists would. be hardly worth. the. paper. on 
which it is written, as they will never call off 
their aggression—their so-called ‘peace stalk” be-+ 
ing but another form of aggression, ana 2) that 
even if they should agree .to abjure .the use.of 
force in a. particular area, this cannot redeem 
their crime of aggression committed on. the Chi- 
nese mainland and in North..Korea, where. mil- 
lions of people are still. living, under Communist 
tyranny... President Chiang further .emphasized 
that the seizure of the Chinese mainland .by the. 
Chinese Communists was the result ..of Soviet 
aggression. against China and a part of the Com- 
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munist program of world conquest. He warned 
that the Chinese Communists are still carrying 
on aggressive activities in the Taiwan Straits. 
Such aetivities, he said, constitute a menace to 
world peace which should be halted by the United 
Nations if it has the necessary power to do so. 
July 24. “The Japanese military mission headed 
by Maj. Gen. Katsushiro Mizumachi left Taiwan 
after a ten-day tour of Free China’s military in- 
stallations in southern Taiwan. Gen. Mizumachi 
said upon his departure that he and members 
of his mission were deeply impressed with all 
three branches of Free China’s armed forces. 
July 21-26. A 7-day land-sea-air joint military 
exercise code-naméd “Operation Ho Lan” was 
staged in northern Taiwan. 

July 27. The Foreign Exchange 
Trade Control Commission approved a project 
drafted by the Central Trust of China to ship 
samples of Taiwan commodities to Thailand, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos and Singapore for trial 
sales for the purpose of developing trade relations 
with those countries, enabling overseas Chinese 
to understand the industrial development in Tai- 
wan, and combatting the Chinese Communists’ 
economic infiltration into those countries. Plans 
are also being: made by the same Commission 
for Taiwan’s participation in an international 
commodity exhibition to be held at Bangkok from 
December 7 to 22 under the sponsorship of the 
Thai government. 

July 28. The expanded port facilities at Keelung 
consisting of a 20,000-ton deep water wharf, a 
1500-ton tanker wharf, a 10,000-tcn grain store- 
house equipped with an automatic grain elevator, 
and a 396.4-meter long tunnel for both railway 
and highway traffic, were inaugurated after 26 


and Foreign 


months’ construction work. . 

A 6-member Cambodian press party, led by 
Tran Van Xueng, Deputy Director of Informa- 
tion of the Cambodian goveinment, arrived in 
Taiwan to acquaint themselves with the news- 
paper enterprises in Free China. President Chiang 
while receiving the group on July 30, urged the 
Cambodian government to work in close unison 
with the overseas Chinese in that country against 
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Communist infiltration and make use of. their 
Services in promoting the prosperity of Cambodia, 
July 29. Dr. Ho Feng-shan, former Chinese 





Ambassador to Egypt, arrived in Taiwan from 





the United States. The interests of the Chinese 
nationals in Egypt, the overwhelming majority 
of whom support the cause of Free China, would 
be, he said, looked after by the American Em. 
bassy in Egypt on behalf of the Chinese govern. 
ment. On Communist infiltration in Egypt, Ho 
said that since last April, Peiping had sent t 
Egypt two to three hundred agents who started 
their activities by holding an exhibition of in. 
dustrial products. However, some of the pro 
ducts on display, though claimed by the Chines 
Communists as made on the mainland, wer 
actually, Ho said, 
Czechoslovakia and Russia. 

July 31, Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman 
of the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, flew in for 
his sixth visit to Free China. During his two. 
day visit, he. conferred with Pre-ident Chiang 
and American and Chinese military officials. 
August 1, The Ministry of Foreign Affairs an. 
nounced simplified regulations for passport ap. 
plication according to which Chinese residents of 
Hongkong and Macao can apply directly to thé 
Commissioner’s Office of the Foreign Ministy 
in Macao, which has been authorized to issu 













re-processed products from 















Passports without referring the applications 1 
Taipei for confirmation. 

Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh issued th 
following statement on the Chinese Communi 
invasion of Burmese territory: 

“This is no surprise to anyone who unde 
stands the nature of Communism and the 
gressive policy of the Peiping Communist 
but to those who innocently look for securi 
under co-existence, this may -well be just 
warning. ‘lhis may bean appropriate mome 

‘for the people in neutralist countries to qué 

tion the value of the so-called five princip 

of co-existence to which Nehru, Nasser and 

few of their Asian friends have given pled 

and support. Perhaps Chou En-lai will 
find some convenient lies to justify his actio 
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such as the presence. of: Nationalist guerrillas 

in that region.. We do hope, however, our 

Burmese friends in Rangoon will at least have 

the courage not to believe in,any such lies.” 
August 4. CAF planes dropped 10,000 ' bags. of 
rice and articles of daily use and 5,000,000 leaflets 
over Central and South China provinces. for the 
flood victims in the Yangtse, Yellow, Huai and 
Pearl River valleys. The planes flew over 100 
cities, towns and villages in the eight provinces 
of Kiangsu, Chekiang, Kiangsi, Anhwei, Hunan, 
Hupeh, Fukien and Kwangtung. 

Defense Minister Yu Ta-wei and Vice Admiral 
Stuart H. Ingersoll, Commander of U. S. Seventh 
Fleet and Taiwan Defense Command, accompani- 
ed by Maj. Gen. Ho Sai-lai, China’s Chief Delegate 
to the Military Staff. Committee of the United 
Nations who returned to:Taiwan last week, Cap- 
tain Alfred Kilmartin, U. S. Naval Attache, and 
others made a 15-hour tour by gunb_at and jeep 
of Kaoteng, Peikant’ang and Nankant’ang, the 
three main islands of the Matsu complex. Ad- 
miral Ingersoll was strong in his praise of ‘the 
discipline and morale of the troops: garrisoning 
the islands. Commenting on the defensive works 
on Kaoteng, he said that Kaoteng, being rocky 
and rising precipitously from the waterline, did 
not lend itself to work with mechanical equipment. 
The garrison, he said, had really created beauti- 
ful positions with their own hands and. they 
should be justifiably proud of what they: had 
done. Lt. Col. Kenneth A. Noseck, executive 
officer of MAAG ‘on the Matsus, looking around 
at the steep boulder-strewn hills spread out below 
him, said that an air borne attack’ could’ be made 
against Matsu but that even on a calm day, the 
attacking force would probably suffer 80:% casual- 
ties on the -jump alone. 


A “Friends of Free China Association” is. be- | 


ing organized in Britain under the leadership of 
George, Dallas, former member of the British 
Parliament and one-time chairman of the British 
Labor Party. . ‘The loss of the Chinese main- 
land,” said Mr. Dallas in ‘his appeal for support 
of the Association, “was a disastrous blow not 
only to China but also’ to Asia as a “whole be- 
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cause, without a human freedom-loving China 
there can never be a peaceful Asia. ) Fortunate- 
ly, Taiwan today serves as a-rallying point for 
all the Chinese outside the Bamboo Curtain and 
it stands as the beacon of hope‘to millions»of 
Chinese behind the Bamboo Curtain. We be- 
lieve that the ex stence of a Free China is in- 
dispensable to the existence of a Free Asia.” 
August 8. At a mecting sponsored by the Legisla- 
tive Yuan’s Committee on Border Affairs, more 
than 200 legislators, government’ officials, and 
Mongolian and Tibetan representatives passed a 
resolution to appeal to the government and other 
countries of the free world’ to give strong sup- 
port to the widespread heroic fighting against 
the Communists’ tyrannical rule in Tibet and 
Mongolia. 

The first Australian goodwill mission: to visit 
Taiwan arrived in Taipei for a ten-day visit. 
Headed by the Right Honorable Sir John Latham, 
formerly Australian Vice Premier, Minister - for 
External Affairs, and Chief Supreme Court Jus- 
tice and now President of the Australian-Ameri- 
can Cultural Association, and Vice Chairman of 
the Australian National Red Cross, the mission 
included four senators, four members of the 
Lower House, one professor, one state councilor, 
and one government gofficial. President Chiang 
Kai-shek received the mission on August 9. Ex- 
tending his personal welcome ‘to ‘the ' mission, 
he expressed the hope that they would not hesi- 
tate to make comments for the reference of the 
Chinese government to help it achieve further 
improvement. Stating that programs “of: social 
and political reforms’ and economic reconstruc- 
tion, aside from the building up of military 
strength, were being pushed ahead on Taiwan 
in the face of tremendous’ difficulties, Premier 
O.'K.’ Yui in’ his ‘welcome speech urged the 
visitors to see and hear for themselves ‘as much 
abour Free China as the duration of their visit 
would permit. ’ 

Father: Thomas Philips, who spent 27 years 
in missionary’ work in Chinaand. who was re- 
cently released by the Chinese Communists after 
three years’ imprisonment, afrived in’ Taiwan 
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for a brief stopover before proceeding to the 
United States. He said that “not a single soul 
on the Chinese mainland enjoys freedom or 
feels happy.” Even the model. workmen and far- 
mers praised by the Reds as the “ruling class” 
of society, he said, “show signs of unrest and 
disappointment.” “The Chinese Reds,” he con- 
tinued, “have deprived the people of the freedoms 
of speech, thought aad religion, andall the people, 
whether Chinese or Westerners, except the Rus- 
sians. of course, are virtually slaves or animals un- 
der the Communist reign of oppression and terror. 
August 9. The Government made public Pres- 
ident Chiang’s letter to President Eisenhower 
in reply to the latter’s message delivered to him 
in person on July 7 by. Vice President Nixon. 
Besides thanking President Eisenhower for the 
assurances of. continued Aimerican support) to 
Free China’s struggle against Communism as 
expressed in his letter and voiced personally by 
Mr. Nixon, President Chiang emphasized that 
the greatest danger confronting Asia today was 
the effect already evident in Asia of the ‘“‘smile” 
tactics and the economic penetration waged by 
Soviet Russia and the Chinese Communists with 
the oportunist collaboration of the so-called neu- 
tralist countries, The growth of neutralism, 
he . continued, had already helped Communist 
infiltration in Asia and weakened the solidarity 
of the free world.. The President expressed his 
strong conviction that the free world should re- 
frain from giving any further encouragement 
to neutralism either by word, or by deed. In 
conclusion, the President expressed the unshak- 
able confidence of the Chinese government and 
people in the final. success of President Eisen- 
hower’s mission in leading the free world towards 
the emancipation of millions of enslaved people 
behind the Iron Curtain and pledged the. un- 
swerving support and cooperation of the Chi- 
nese government and all free Chinese here and 
abroad. 

August 10. Dr. Wellington Koo was nominated 
by the four Chifiese members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration as China’s candidate for 
the judgeship at the International Court of Jus- 
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tice at The Hague vacated asa result of Hsu 
Mo’s death. Vice Foreign Minister°Chou Shu- 
kai declared that the Chinese government en- 
dorsed the nomination with pride and pleasure. 
August 11. Ernest Gross, former U. S. degelate 
tothe United Nations and now Chairman of 
the Department of International Affairs of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, arrived 
in Taiwan for a 5-day visit. During his visit, 
he was received by President and Madame Chi- 
ang, visited reconstruction projects of rural: vil- 
lages near Taipei and attended a forum sponsor- 
ed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
Legislative Yuan. Stressing the importance of 
Free China’s role in the defense of Asia against 
Communist aggression, Gross said at the forum 
that China should be included in SEATO and 
that a sound policy of economic assistance and 
moral support should be adopted toward the Re- 
public of China for the best interests of the 


= 


free world. 
An inauguration ceremony for three VOR sta- 


tions. (Very-High-Frequency Omni-Directional 
Range Stations) at Taipei, Taiwan and Heng- 
chun took place at Oluanpi, situated at the 
southernmost tip of Taiwan. The services to 
be rendered by .these three: stations will con- 
tribute substantially to aviation not only in and 
around Taiwan, but: also in areas of Southeast 
Asia. 

August 13. Foreign Minister George Ych left for 
Seoul as Special Envoy oi President Chiang Kai- 
shek to attend the inauguration of President 
Syngman. Rhee for his third. term as chief of 
state of the Republic of Korea. Calling on Pres- 
ident Rhee on the next day, the Minister pres- 
ented to him a personal letter of greetings and 
a gift in the form of a Chinese jade curio re- 
presenting a token of happiness from President 
Chiang. 

Premier O. K. Yui in an interview with Ruth- 
erford Poats, visiting United Press correspondent, 
said that China faced the U. S. presidential 
elections without fear of any fundamental changes 
in American policy toward the Peiping ‘regime. 
“American leaders and statesmen of both parties 
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appear to be committed to sustain freedom,” 
he said, and he was confident that the Amieri- 
can government and people would continue their 
support of Free Cnina no matter which party 
won the presidency. 

August 14. An agreement was signed” between 
the United States and the Republic of China for 
the purchase of US$9,800,000 worth of various 
surplus farm products from the United States 
under the provision of Title I of the U. S. 
Agricultural Trade Delelopment and~ Assistance 
Act. The purchase program includes 30,000 
bales of cotton, 5000 M. T. of dairy products, 
750 M. T. of tobacco and 4400 M. T. of non- 
edible tallow, 

President Chiang. Kai-shek unveiled a new 
memorial at Green Lake, a Taipei suburb, built 
in commemoration of martyrs of the Chinese 
Air Force. On the same day (Air Force Day), 
Lieutenant Ouyang Yi-fen and the other air 
force heroes who scored outstanding - victories 
over Communist MIG’s on July 21. and22 were 
awarded decorations by the government. 

A 26-member Japanese goodwill mission head- 
ed by Mitsujiro Ishii, a prominent member of 


the Japanese Lower House and one af the lead- 
ers of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party, ar- 
rived in Taiwan. 

August 15. President and Madame Chiang re- 
ceived members of the Japanese mission. Mit- 
sujiro Ishii, leader of the mission, presented to 
President Chiang a letter from Premier Ichiro 
Hdatoyama and gifts from the mission. Ishii 
said that the Japanese people were deeply grate- 
ful for the policy of generosity towards Japan 
which President Chiang had advocated both at 
Cairo and after the end of the war. - He also 
expressed the Japanese people’s. gratitude for 
China’s decision not to demand reparations from 
Japan. In reply, President Chiang declared that 
forgiveness and generosity have always been the 
traditional virtues of Oriental peoples. He hoped 
that both the Chinese and Japanese peoples 
would learn by past mistakes and cooperate 
sincerely in their anii-Communist efforts. The 
paramount issue of the day was, he said, to 
enhance the solidarity between the two» nations 
for the purpose of maintaining peace and security . 
in the Far’ East. Pee 


The art of engraving is to make the nose big and the eyes small. 
For a big nose can be made smaller but a small nose can not be 
made bigger; small eyes can be made larger but big eyes can not 
be made smaller. It is the same with. all other. things. Seldom 
would there be failure if there were a remedy afterwards. ——Han 
Fei Tse 
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Hua Nan Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
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Established: 1919 

Head Office: ‘Taipei, ‘'aiwan 

Chairman: Chi-kuang Liu (grt) 

General Manager: B. C. Kan (fA) 

42 Branches: throughout the Whole Province 
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FREE CHINA REVIEW: 





Pictures on this cover show one of the factories 
manufacturing electric fans, which have 


become a well developed industry in Taiwan, 


Above—One of the factory workers at home 
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